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Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the 

year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which 

should unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches 

accept the religion of Jesus, holding in accordance with his teaching, that practical 

religion is summed up in love to God and love to man.—[Passed unanimously by the 
National Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 


EADERS of the Bible who hold that it is an infallible 
authority in all that relates to religious faith and prac- 
tice ought to be able to accept the words which we 
herewith quote from the Gospel of Mark. If these 
words are true, by what right does any ecclesiastical 

council or other religious body exclude from fellowship those 
who accept them? 

“The first of all the commandments is, Hear, O Israel ; 
the Lord our God is one Lord. 

“ And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength. This is the first commandment. 

“‘ And the second is like, namely this, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. There is none other commandment 
greater than these.” 

wt 


Tue war has brought out a flood of sermons, many of 
them of a high ethical order. Probably every minister in our 
church has preached one or more war sermons both before 
the war actually began and since it has come upon us. 
They vary in tone and sentiment from the most intense con- 
viction that the war is a mistake, if not a crime, all the way 
to an equally strong belief that the war was conceived in 
righteousness, and could not have been escaped without dis- 
loyalty to the highest ideals of the nation. ‘Through all 
these various ideas the ethical spirit runs., Moral conviction 
is equally apparent in sermons written from opposite points 
of view. We may have erred in not filling the department 
of the pulpit with these war sermons ; but, as they are all upon 
one subject, although representing many phases of it, it was 
impossible to choose with any certainty of doing justice 
either to the subject or to our many preachers. The egister 
is primarily a religious family paper, and it does not wish to 
lose sight of that fact. ‘The war is an episode in the moral 
life of the American people, but it is only an episode. While 
it is going on, it behooves us to lengthen our cords and 
strengthen our stakes, and prepare for the commonplace 
duties which will be imperative when peace reigns again. 


a 


Last Thursday afternoon a meeting was held in Faneuil 
Hall to protest against the imperial policy which has been 
sprung upon the American people by Commodore Dewey’s 
success at Manila. Mr. Gamaliel Bradford, Dr. Charles G. 
Ames, Moorfield Storey, Esq., and others spoke in advocacy 
of a faithful adherence to the declaration made by Congress 
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when the ultimatum which brought on the war was adopted. 
The fourth resolution passed in the early morning of April 19 
expressly renounced all desire and intention of retaining pos- 
session of Cuba. The Philippines and Porto Rico had not 
then risen before the mind of Congress as possible colonial 
possessions. The text of the resolution is : — i 


Fourth, that the United States hereby disclaims any disposition or 
intention to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over said 
island except for the pacification thereof, and asserts the determina- 
tion, when that is accomplished, to leave the government and control of 
the island to its people. 


a 


As often as once a year, some people may find it worth 
while to consider such advice as has been given by the New 
York Observer: “The summer type of religion, while, on the 
whole, in the practice of many believers it is the weaker, the 
less puissant and militant type, need not in any case be 
entirely devoid of the exercises of faith and the ministries of 
Christian service. A vacation need not be a vacuum. Pleas- 
ure is not necessarily inconsistent with piety. The summer 
is not to be surrendered up unconditionally and unreservedly 
to the relaxations and recreations which prove them so 
popular. Religion is a thing for the whole year. There 
may be a summer type of it, but it must in one form or 
another be characteristic of the whole of life. The Christian 
is never off duty. Opportunities to serve the Lord may 
everywhere be found. Seashore and mountain may be recog- 
nized as a sanctuary, and every secluded nook where tired 
humanity rests for a season becomes an oratory where praise, 
albeit silently, perpetually ascends to the great Creator, who 
hath ‘made. summer’ as well as winter, and who never 
ceases to expect and crave the homage of those who love 
him.” 

am 


TuE limitations of progress in all directions, whether po- 
litical, social, or religious, are quickly found. They lie not 
in human nature, but in the character of men and women. 
There is a good way to do everything: there is also a bet- 
ter and a best way. Progress consists in passing, if one 
begins at the lowest round, from the bad to the indifferent, 
from the indifferent to the good, from the good to the bet- 
ter, and so on to the best. Commonly, in preparation and 
in actual attainment we have not passed beyond the good ; 
but at this stage the better and the best come in sight to 
make the good seem insufficient. Then we start out to or- 
ganize the best. And, when we have done our uttermost, 
we may possibly have attained to that which is a little bet- 
ter, while the best still eludes us in action. We are apt, 
then, to fall back on Pope’s conclusion, and say, “ Whate’er 
is best administer’d is best.” That sounds well, but it is 
really an utterance of pessimistic folly. Is an old-fashioned 
’74 gun-ship, well officered and skilfully handled, as good 
in action as a modern protected battleship? Skill, bravery, 
and endurance are admirable qualities; but, to do their best 
work, they must be joined to the best methods. Progress re- 
quires three things,— the ideal, the right method, and human 
beings who both accept the ideal and are qualified to use 
the right methods. Commonly, the attempt is made to real- 
ize the ideal without the co-operation of a sufficient number 
of prepared men and women, and still more often without 
knowledge of the right methods which are essential to suc- 
cess. The result is that we get on more slowly than we 
need to, although we do get on toward better things. As we 
write, a pertinent illustration comes to hand in a remark 
in Harpers Weekly on the work of Lieut. Hobson. “ His 
opportunities he has seized when they offered; and, when 
they haven’t offered, he has invented them. He is credited 
with proposing the post-graduate course in construction, at 
the Naval Academy, of which he had charge when he got 
permission to sail with Admiral- Sampson’s fleet. His 
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chance to take the Merrimac into the Santiago channel was 
also of his own making, and all that he seems -to have to 
thank fortune for is that he got away alive. The moral, 
therefore, of Mr. Hobson’s sudden rise into celebrity is a 
particularly sound and edifying one, considering that it 1s 
born of war. It is that success in feats of arms, like all 
other success worth having, waits on preparation, and that 
the man who turns out to be the right man in an important 
place is the man who learned how beforehand.” 


a 


Rev. Ext Fay tells this little tale to the Pacific Unitarian: 


“Recently one of thé most intelligent and most truly 


womanly of women on this coast described to me a man con- 


cerning whom I inquired. She said, ‘ He is perfectly honest, 


absolutely trustworthy, even-tempered, sweet-spirited, an ex- 
cellent husband, a kind neighbor, a good citizen, thoroughly 
respectable, above criticism, but without gumption. I am 
delighted that my husband is not so good.’” The wicked 
D.D. goes on to rub in his parable thus: “If the Unitarians 
could hate anybody or anything, and hate with all their 
might,— hate from the ground up, hit from the shoulder, do 
something outrageous,— they might win back the Holy Ghost 
that is disgusted with their paralyzing optimism, their ever- 
lasting smile, their imperturbable good nature, and become a 
recognized force in the world.” 


The Conscience in War Time. 


No questions concerning the conquest of foreign territory, 
the adoption of the colonial system, the retention of con- 
quered territory, or any other main or subsidiary problem 
brought on us by the war, compares in importance with the 
question, what to do with the American conscience in war 
time. If the war can be so conducted that, when it closes, 
the conscience of the American people shall be more active 
and more energetic in right ways, then the war will have 
been a blessing. 

No matter what other things are gained or lost in the 
war, if at the end of it the American conscience has been 
weakened and put out of its place of authority, then the war 
will have been a hideous degradation. There are those who 
say that the war is sinful and debasing. For them there 
can be no compensation. There are others who hold that, 
while in extreme cases war might have been justified, in this 
instance there was no adequate cause. They find it difficult 
to see any good to come out of the struggle in which we are 
engaged. Some of them still hold that it is our duty to stop 
where we are, and call upon the powers to arbitrate between 
us and Spain. 

On the other side are those who, for various reasons, are 
enthusiastic for the war. The motives that impel them are 
of many kinds, from the meanest passions of the animal man 
up to the very noblest impulses that excite enthusiasm and 
inspire courage. While it is impossible for them to sympa- 
thize or even to understand those who protest and withhold 
themselves from participation in the war, they may do much 
to relieve the burdened consciences of their fellows. 

As we have said before we say again, the time for criti- 
cism has passed, the hour for decision has also passed, and 
now the question for us is reduced to the utmost simplicity. 
War having begun between Spain and the United States, one 
must win, and the other, being defeated, must submit. Let 
every man and woman take this single question into the 
quiet of the mind, with conscience as the umpire. For the 
good of the human race throughout the world, which is bet- 
ter, that Spain and what Spain represents shall be the victor 
in this war, or that the United States and what the United 
States represents shall gain the victory? Here is a simple 
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issue which it is better not to overload with other questions 
and considerations. 

There are those who say and believe that it would be bet- 
ter for the United States to atone for its sin in engaging in 
this war by accepting defeat with penitence and shame. 
They do not and they cannot represent or expect to repre- 
sent the American people. We have accepted the issue. 
The only way out of it lies along the rugged and awful track 
of war. But it is now possible so to conduct the war and 
so to control the legislation and popular movements that 
will attend it that the conscience of the people will be 
quickened, and not deadened, by the progress of events. 
Those of us who have seen the awful wreckage of a battle- 
field, who have stood beside the dying and the dead in the 
hospitals, know that, terrible as it is, there is nothing in human 
life which may become more holy, more tender, more inspir- 
ing, than just that kind of contact with glorified human ex- 
perience. It was possible, and often it happened, that they 
who had suffered deadly wounds and they who inflicted 
them, the struggle past, held each other’s hands without 
wrath or shame. Each said to the other, “You did your 
duty.” That was the dying soldier’s religion. Creeds and 
doctrines of fear had no place in the minds of those who 
ministered to soldiers after they had received their mortal 
wounds. The most orthodox chaplains, who were human 
and true-hearted, confessed that they were in the presence 
of experiences which were too sacred for them to disturb. 
When the rough, reckless, hardened soldier, the man of 
many sins, said to his spiritual adviser, “ Don’t you worry 
about me : I did my duty, and God will take care of me,” 
the man whose faith was ministered to was not always the 
dying soldier. 

Without criticism or mutual recrimination or vain regrets 
for a past that will never return, it. is the duty now of all 
loyal men and women who are capable of right thought and 
feeling to bring every energy to the support of the conscience. 
Our President and his true-hearted. cabinet, our great com- 
manders on sea and land, are men of high principles, of 
tender hearts, and of invincible resolution. They hope and 
plan to make righteousness a more effective force in the 
civilized world as the result of the war we are waging. They 
will gratefully receive the support of the patriotic millions of 
Americans, conditioned upon the conduct of affairs accord- 
ing to the dictates of conscience. They need support against 
the forces of evil which are still strong in every city and in 
every State of the Union. Our government craves the sup- 
port of the good, to the end that it may give all of its 
energy to the task in hand without the need of resisting the 


‘malign and degrading enterprises of evil-minded men at 


home. 


Congregational Liberty. 


An issue which will call for something like a final settle- 
ment of the metes and bounds of Congregational’ liberty 
was made last week in the North Avenue Church of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. In various recent discussions concerning 
liberty in churches with creeds, the question for the most 
part has been limited to the right of the man already or- 
dained and settled. Can he properly remain in the denomi- 
nation with which he is in fellowship after his belief has 
distinctly parted company with the creed commonly ac- 
cepted by that denomination? In Cambridge the question 
was again carried back to the place where it belongs, at the 
beginning of the ministerial career. Here the question 1s 
not a simple one. Several arise at once. Has a minister 
a right to accept ordination at the hands of a church when 
he does not accept “its articles of faith? Has a Congrega- 
tional Church the right to ordain without the consent of a 
council of sister churches? Has it, with or without the 
consent of a council, the moral right to ordain a minister 
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who does not fairly represent the general faith of Congrega- 
tionalism? A secondary question may arise afterward. 
What is the duty of one who departs from the standards 
of his Church after he has once in good faith accepted them 
as the condition of ordination? 

In Cambridge last week the first set of questions came 
up in such a way as to involve all the elements of fact, 
opinion, and history. All the data were furnished that are 
needed for a settlement of the Congregational polity. 

The candidate was William J. Long, Ph.D. He was de- 
scribed as one of the most brilliant, learned, and religious 
of the recent graduates from Andover Seminary. The 
church was in Cambridge, not far from the place where, in 
1648, the theological status of Congregationalism in New 
England was fixed by the adoption of the Cambridge Con- 
fession. The council was composed of fifty-four ministers 
and lay delegates from sister churches and from Andover 
Seminary. Dr. Dunning, editor of the Congregationalist, 
was chairman of the council. 

From the report of the meeting of the council, and from 
published conversations purporting to express the views of 
various members of the council, gathered on the following 
day, we glean these facts. The church and society had 
given Dr. Long a unanimous and enthusiastic call. He had 
accepted. All acknowledged him to be a preacher of marked 
ability. He is a scholar of great attainments. His charac- 
ter is admirable, and his personality attractive. He is de- 
scribed as a genius, a poet, a man of fervid spirituality. All 
the facts in the case are such as to reduce the problem to the 
uttermost simplicity. Nothing was discovered or thought of 
which made it desirable to find an excuse for setting the 
candidate aside, excepting unsoundness of belief in two 
particulars. He did not accept all the books of the Bible, 
and he did not believe in the eternal punishment of the 
wicked. 

All the arrangements had been made for the ordination. 
A collation was provided and—eaten. For three hours the 
question was discussed. Finally, on a motion to proceed to 
ordination, a vote was taken. ‘Two abstained from voting, 
twenty voted yea, and thirty-two voted nay. The motion was 
lost, the council adjourned, and the ordination was post- 
poned. The issue had been made which must now be met 
by Congregationalism. 

Last Sunday Dr. Long preached at the church which was 
the scene of the famous discussion. His text was, ‘“ What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world, and lose his 
own soul?” The fundamental idea of the sermon was that 
Jesus set before his hearers not the choice between the gain- 
ing of the world and the saving of one’s soul. The question 
was rather, How shall one gain both at the same time? 
How shall one gain the world without losing his soul, and 
how shall he save his soul without losing the world? The 
sermon was deep, strong, spiritual, searching. It was affir- 
mative and inspiring. It went to the root of the social and 
religious problems of our time without a suggestion of 
iconoclasm, of ill-nature, or of attack upon institutions. It 
was delivered with the passionate earnestness of a man burn- 
ing to save men and women from hell,—not, as he said in 
one flash of electrical protest, “from the hell of literal fire 
and brimstone, thank God, we have outgrown that,— but 
from the hell of torn hearts and broken lives.” 

The Congregational Church must be rich indeed in spirit- 
ual power and vital religion if it can afford to throw away 
such men and such preaching. ‘The chairman of the council 
is reported to have said, “It seemed to me that no religious 
body would have accepted Mr. Long, unless it was the Unita- 
rian.” If one may judge by the preaching of the candidate, 
that remark must be taken as complimentary to the Unitarian 
Church. We shall watch the progress and record the history 
of this case, because the final decision will certainly mark an 
era in the history of Congregationalism in New England. 
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English Anniversaries. 


The Anniversaries in London came one week later than 
our own in Boston. They are not bound as we are by the 
traditions of “election day.” Compared with our own, the 
English Unitarians have very few organizations. The 
American passion for multiplying societies has not yet taken 
possession of them. The British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, founded almost at the same time as our Ameri- 
can Association, is the oldest. The Sunday School 
Association, the Central Postal Mission and Unitarian 
Workers’ Union, with the annual Reception, furnished the 
principal meetings of the week. In addition this year a 
special meeting of the National Conference was held, which 
we consider below. The Sunday School Association had 
a fine meeting, but with the usual complaint of the difficulty 
of getting teachers and holding the pupils. Two hundred, 
and eighty-two schools reported an attendance of about 
thirty-four thousand pupils. These schools are not, like 
our American Sunday-schools, for the families of the con- 
gregation. They are more like our mission schools. Dr. 
Klein’s sermon before the Association we reprint this week. 
It was addressed especially to the conditions affecting Uni- 
tarian work in Great Britain. The work is harder there in 
some respects than in America. For that reason, perhaps, 
there are questions still unsettled in England, which we in 
America have happily passed. But it took us twenty-seven 
years after the founding of our National Conference to 
come into the large place where we now find ourselves. On 
Wednesday evening at a meeting in Essex Hall, just before 
the annual meeting of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., late editor of the 
Inquirer, received in recognition of his editorial services, 
now ended, a handsome timepiece, an album containing an 
address, together with a check for two hundred and fifty 
guineas. After the settlement of questions concerning the 
relations between the Conference and the Association, the 
members of the latter body seemed to be in a happy mood. 
The meetings were largely attended, and the report showed 
a good year of work. ‘The spirit of co-operation and fra- 
ternity was increased by the meetings of the week. Dr. 
Brooke Herford was elected president of the Association, 
and was congratulated “upon having ascended the seat of 
honor which he had earned, not only by his faithful services 
in the Unitarian cause, but by his kindly manner, his gentle, 
bright, and loving spirit.” A ministers’ meeting was held, 
which was somewhat like our Berry Street Conference. 
Corresponding to our festival was the Conversazione in 
Princess Hall, Piccadilly. It was more informal than our 
festival, taking the form of a reception by the president. 
More than a thousand people attended, and with it the 
meetings happily closed. 


British National Conference. 


A special meeting was called in London in Anniversary 
Week to consider how to make it a more active organiza- 
tion and to give it executive functions. The situation in 
England is much like our own twenty years ago. The 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association corresponds to 
the American Association before the “delegate system” 
was adopted by us. ‘The discussion which has broken out 
in England over the relations and functions of the Confer- 
ence and the Association is like that which engaged our 
attention when the question came up at Saratoga twenty 
years ago and the attempt was made to unite the two organi- 
zations. Rev. S. A. Steinthal, who was a delegate to one 
of our Saratoga Conferences, offered. in London a resolution 
which, being adopted, would make the National Conference 
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an executive body. One reason assigned for doing this was 
that the Association is only an association of individuals. 
The Conference was a delegate body, representing the 
churches, and ought to speak for them on all important 
occasions. Objection was made by Rev. Joseph Wood of 
Birmingham on the ground that the Conference, as now 
constituted, is not merely a body representing the churches. 
Like our American Conference it receives delegates from 
many other charitable and other organizations, good in 
themselves, which do not represent the churches. He pro- 
posed, therefore, to adjourn the discussion, and to refer the 
question to bodies corresponding to our local conferences. 
There were forty-six societies, he said, represented in the 
National Conference which did not represent churches. 
Mr. Wood’s resolution was lost by a vote of 65 to 102. Mr. 
Steinthal’s resolution was then adopted in the following 
form : — 


That the Committee of the Triennial Conference having been con- 
stituted on a basis by which it represents the various congregations and 
associations which form the Conference, it is hereby resolved that the 
committee be instructed to hold regular meetings to consult, and, when 
considered advisable, to take action in matters affecting the well-being 
and interests of the congregations and societies which form the Confer- 
ence, as by directing attention, suggesting plans, organizing expressions 
of opinion, raising funds to carry out the foregoing objects, or sum- 
moning, if it deem it needful, a special meeting of the Conference. 
Further, that the committee shall present to each Conference a full 
report of its proceedings and the action it has taken for the approval or 
otherwise of the Conference. 


Mixed up in the earnest debate over these resolutions were 
our old familiar companions, questions concerning the Unita- 
rian name and a statement of faith. It is claimed by some 
that the British Association is bound by its name to a 
dogma. Some would have the Conference free of all state- 
ments of belief, even in its name. The adoption of Mr. 
Wood’s resolution would have involved a practical giving up 
of the National Conference and the forming of a National 
Free Church Assembly. Dr. Herford would not have been 
true to his American antecedents if he had not been a loyal 
supporter both of the Conference and the Association. ‘ 


Current Topics. 


Two American armies are engaged in the operation of 
landing and establishing their respective bases of operations 
at widely divergent points on the earth’s surface. One of 
them is making the preliminary moves in the military en- 
gagements that are to bring about the fall of Santiago de 
Cuba, and the other is perfecting the investment of Manila, 
the seat of the Spanish power in the Philippines. Both 
bodies of troops are exposed to the destructive effects of 
unaccustomed conditions of climate, and have to do battle 
with an enemy who has been rendered desperate by the utter 
hopelessness of his situation. Before the middle of next 
week, and perhaps while these lines are before the eyes of the 
reader, the first great land battles of the war may be in 
progress, with the possibility of fatalities on both sides far 
exceeding in numbers those that have attended the engage- 
ments heretofore. : 


Jt 


A SINISTER impression has been created at Washington by 
the refusal of the Spanish authorities in Cuba to consider 
the terms that have been proffered for the exchange of 
Lieut. Hobson and the seven brave American sailors who 
performed the now historic feat of blocking an enemy’s 
harbor by sinking their own ship at the mouth of it. A pe- 
culiar degree of public exasperation has been occasioned by 
the attitude of the Spanish commander in spite of the readi- 
ness which he showed to enter into negotiations for the ex- 
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change of the prisoners immediately after they had been 
captured. It is pointed out by the critics, however, that 
Lieut. Hobson and his men cannot be given up by Admiral 
Cervera at this stage of the hostilities on account of the 
knowledge which they cannot have failed to obtain of the 
situation in Santiago Bay and in the city itself as well. 


& 


THE resolutions providing for the annexation of Hawaii 
now await the final action of the Senate. The popularity of 
the measure may be inferred from the fact that in the House 
it was passed by the vote of 209 to 91, and that the Demo- 
crats, who had opposed the passage of the resolution from 
the beginning, cast 18 votes in its approval. The fate of the 
bill, when it is taken up for final consideration in the Senate, 
is more or less subject to speculation. But it is certain that 
senatorial opinion on the questions involved has changed 
considerably within the past few months; and it would not 
surprise anybody if a few days from now the President’s sig- 
nature were to be affixed to a resolution calling for the 
annexation of the Hawaiian Republic to the United States 
of America. 


a 


THE mathematical computers have not yet made up their 
minds as to whether the losses of Mr. Joseph Leiter, whose 
enormous “deal” in wheat has ended in disaster, will be 
one million dollars or whether it is to be expressed in figures 
representing two or even three times that amount of money. 
It is certain, however, that this latest attempt to make a 
fortune by speculating with the bread of the poor has ended 
in a more or less complete failure for the speculator. In 
this failure there is an important moral, to which the daily 
press has duly called the attention of the young business 
man,—the man who may have been fascinated by the 
glamour of the part which Leiter essayed to play. 


ad 


THE eagerness with which the people are offering sub- 
scriptions to the new issue of government bonds, while it 
serves to place beyond peradventure the success of the loan, 
also possesses a certain timely moral value in the contrast 
which it furnishes to the financial embarrassment that is 
hampering greatly the Spanish government in its efforts to 
obtain money for the purposes of the war. In accordance 
with the intentions of the administration that the loan shall 
be as far as possible a popular one, the bids for small 
amounts are being taken into consideration first. The 
banks and other financial syndicates will be given opportu- 
nity to subscribe for whatever may remain of the bonds after 
the small investors, the individual men and women of thrift 
and industry, have subscribed the small amounts that may 
be within the limits of their purchasing powers. 


Pd 


Tue course which the various officers of the government 
have pursued in the preparation of the army for active ser- 
vice abroad continues to be the subject of acrimonious dis- 
cussion. It is maintained by some critics of repute that 
woful mismanagement has been displayed during the course 
of mobilizing the troops; that the latter have suffered badly 
because of the incapacity of their superiors, that regiments 
have gone hungry, unclad, and unshod because of blundering 
at Washington and elsewhere. Vigorous replies to these 
criticisms have questioned the facts of the case or minimized 
their importance. Major-general Miles himself says that 
the good health of the troops testifies to the good care that 
has been taken of the army, and makes his argument con- 
clusive by citing the fact that the ratio of sickness among 
the soldiers is only 1 per cent, 


Most of the words of advice to the graduating classes of 
the colleges and schools of the land were spoken last Sunday. 
Again the spirit of the sobering times through which the 
country is passing found expression in the peculiarly solemn 
and impressive character of the baccalaureate sermons that’ 
were preached before that army of young men who leave the 
halls of the universities and colleges in order to begin the 
active struggle of life,—a struggle for higher ideals, nobler 
devotion to country and to man, for greater freedom and 
greater breadth in thought and in feeling. Eloquent lips 
dwelt upon the dangers that beset the republic, and strove to 
awaken in the hearts of the listeners a realizing sense of :the 
duties which every man owes to the country at this time 
above all others. 


Pd 


THERE is pathetic resignation in a proclamation to the 
people which the Emperor of China issued recently. The 
emperor complains bitterly of the incapacity, the selfishness, 
and the corruption of his courtiers, and confesses with a 
mute groan of despair that he is unable to stay the despoil- 
ing hands of the foreigners. Fast upon this proclamation 
have come many changes in the internal administration of - 
China, which might well be taken to foreshadow a more pro- 
gressive order of things in that country in the near future. 
Wong-Toung-Ho, one of the most retrogressive members of 
the council of state and the tsung-li-yamen, is summarily 
dismissed. ‘The office of minister of trade is created. In- 
ducements are to be provided for the sons of noblemen to 
visit foreign countries with a view to adopting new ideas and 
facilitating future international intercourse. There are indi- 
cations that Li-Hung-Chang, the most nearly modern China- 
man, is about to return to power. Of no less importance 
than any of the foregoing changes or prospective changes is 
the establishment at Pekin of a Chinese university on 
European models, for which an imperial edict has made pro- 
vision. 

se 


Tue fall of the latest cabinet in Italy, only. three days 
after its formation had been declared to the Italian Parlia- 
ment, is a forceful illustration of the strength of papal 
influences in that body. Premier Di Rudini, who saw the 
hands of clerical agitators in the recent disturbances, de- 
clared in the chamber that the disturbers should be made to 
suffer. Then followed prosecutions and _proscriptions. 
Several church associations were suppressed ; and the Italian 
premier was on the point of giving further evidence of the 
supremacy of the Italian State over the Roman Church, when 
a parliamentary vote of confidence overtook him, and the 
resignation of the cabinet was announced on Saturday. The 
incident has served to fan into fiercer flame the passion of 
hatred between clericals and anti-clericals on the Italian 
peninsula. 

at 


ENGLISHMEN are unable to agree upon the exact merits of 
the recent Anglo-French convention concerning the Niger Hin- 
terland. Frenchmen appear to think that Hanotaux, the 
French minister for foreign affairs in the defunct Méline 
cabinet, has distinctly outwitted his rivals of the British 
foreign office by forcing them to admit that the (British) 
Royal Niger Company has no clearly defined and exclusive 
rights upon the Niger, and that French traders can avail 
themselves of the privileges of the great waterway. English- 
men, on the other hand, affect to see a complete collapse of 
the cause of France in the recognition of Brousa, on the 
Niger, as exclusively within the sphere of British influence. 
It is certain, however, that at least two important results have 
been attained by the signing of the agreement. The Niger 
has been opened to navigation by French traders and to 
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British traders other than those under the auspices of the 
Royal Niger Company; and a fruitful cause of friction be- 
tween France and Great Britain has been removed. 


a 


THE socialists are showing considerable gains in the Ger- 
man imperial elections. The Kaiser made one of his most 
energetic campaigns against the socialists, with the result of 
bringing perilously near the hour when a comfortable social- 
ist majority shall sit in the German Reichstag and direct the 
policy of the German Empire,—a policy which the emperor 
has been very fond of identifying with his own person. 
That the successes of the German socialists are largely due 
to agrarian dissatisfaction is indicated by the fact that in 
Berlin and other non-agrarian centres they made compara- 
tively slight advance, while the radical vote was swelled 
chiefly by the farming population of the country. The grow- 
ing influence of this latter class upon German legislation is 
to be seen in the attempts that were made in Prussia recently 
to prohibit or hamper the importation of American agricult- 


ural products. 
a 


A MYSTERIOUS personage, writing from Rome on the sub- 
ject of the well-known relations of hostility that existed be- 
tween the Vatican and the late Mr. Gladstone, implies quite 
plainly, in the course of a letter that may well have been 
inspired by the papal chancellery itself, that Mr. Gladstone 
stood spiritually very near the papacy, but that his attempts 
to reach a personal understanding with Pope Leo XIII. 
were rebuffed, thanks to the unkindly offices of “ ecclesiasti- 
cal busybodies ” in England, who prejudiced the mind of the 
pope against the British statesman, and rendered a meeting 
between the two men impossible. The writer says, with 
what is intended to be a significant vagueness: “ The friends 
of the two great old men have always regretted these misun- 
derstandings. Some thought with a future before it would 
certainly have resulted from a prolonged interview between 
them. Who knows but that Mr. Gladstone would have passed 
over the invisible boundary that rose between him and us?” 


& 


Tue Hungarians and the Austrians are making their 
respective preparations for the final struggle over the terms 
of the federal agreement, to which the Austro-Hungarian 
Reichsrath will devote its attention this winter. The Hun- 
garian half of the empire shows no inclination of sacrificing 
anything to the perishing cause of dualism, while the Aus- 
trians are equally determined to resist any proposition of 
concession to the Hungarians. There is every indication 
that the conflict will be of a desperate character, and it 
would not surprise anybody if Parliamentary differences 
resulted in an appeal to arms. In such an évent the possi- 
bilities are of the darkest and most bewildering sort. 


Bd 


SPAIN still continues friendless among the nations, if we 
except the occasional utterances of “ Platonic” sympathy 
that are credited now to this European statesman and now 
to that. ‘The latest report which Madrid has given to the 
world would have it that the powers were planning to hold a 
conference for the purpose of representing to the United 
States the desirability of peace, these representations to be 
coupled with some sort of collective remonstrance against 
the American spirit of aggression. Unfortunately for Spain, 
no such scheme appears to be under consideration ; and the 
Spanish government continues its desperate struggle, with 
one eye upon its menaced possessions and the other upon 
the deliberate plottings of Don Carlos, the royal conspirator 
who is slowly but surely compassing the end of the present 
ruling house of Spain. 
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Brevities. 


The Boston i/o/, in a jocular way, defends Lieut. Hobson 
from the accusation of selecting a Catholic to scuttle the 
Merrimac. 

It is announced that Rev. Rodney Fuller Johonnot is 
henceforth to be addressed as Dr. Johonnot, by grace of 
Lombard University. 


Orestes A. Brownson was not a don vivant; but, when he 


dined with Dr. Channing one Sunday noon, he found it - 


necessary to order a dinner at a hotel before preaching his 
afternoon sermon. 


The Catholic Citizen of Milwaukee says that “the audac- 
ity of these Catholics crowding into positions of danger in 
our navy is something intolerable. It threatens the integ- 
rity of our institutions.” 


The wisdom of Sampson in keeping that forlorn hope of 
marines under fire at Guantanamo seems to be justified. 
They furnish a rallying-point for the Cuban insurgents, who 
begin to gather there. 


There is plenty of good nature in the world. It is a pity 
we couldn’t always get it into the right place. It is like the 
drop of oil in the machinery. A grain of sand often gets in 
where the drop of oil ought to be. 


When Daniel Drew failed because he sold railroad stock 
at a price for which he could not deliver it, Commodore 
Vanderbilt is said to have remarked to him, “ Sonny, don’t 
you never sell what you hain’t got.” 


The annexation of Hawaii may turn out to be a costly 
blunder. But it can be defended on entirely different 


grounds from those which justify any plea for the imperial . 


policy in the Philippines and other Spanish possessions. 


As the Commencement season comes round with its crop . 


of honorary degrees, we are reminded that the Unitarian 
Church stands almost alone in America, as a church which 


controls no college of its own, and has no institution con- 


ferring degrees. 


The sermon before the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association this year was preached by Rev. L. de Beaumont 
Klein, D.Sc., of Liverpool. It was highly praised in London, 
and is given to our readers this week to bring them into 
sympathetic relations with our English brethren. 


Before we get through with the Philippine Islands, we 
shall probably have experience enough, and of a kind to 
make us quite willing to leave the government of seven 
millions of semi-savages to those who have had more expe- 
rience in imperialism than the United States has had. 


What shall we say of the times when the staid BzdZio- 
theca Sacra contains such remarks as these concerning 
trials for heresy? “Hence Swing revolted from the faith 
once established by Calvin and Patton. It was necessary 
that the system be saved, even if it damned a few millions of 
infants.” 


We print this week that part of Senator Hoar’s admirable 
address at Bryn Mawr which appeals to all men and women 
alike, whether graduated from a college or not. The omitted 
parts relating to the meaning and uses of colleges for 
women are equally admirable, although we cannot find room 
for them this week. . 


A month ago we said of Leiter: “ By foresight and good 
luck he anticipated the rise and took the profit. The next 
time foresight and bad luck may work the other way.” We 
did not foresee such a quick fulfilment of our prophecy. 
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Had he stopped with selling his cash wheat, he would have 
made two or three millions. But he was tempted to gamble 
in futures, and so lost more than he made. The great new 
crop was too much for his foresight. 


We print elsewhere a “ Song of the Volunteers,” written 
by Rev. Theodore C. Williams and published by the Red 
Cross Helpers of Pilgrim Sunday-school, First Unitarian 
Church, San Francisco. It is a singable production, and is 
certain to be heard by many marching columns. It has gone 
with “the defenders of the flag” to the Philippines. If 
some of our readers think it suggests too much of the church 
militant, let them remember that, if it is not so good as the 
“‘Battle Hymn of the Republic,” it is much better for use in 
the South than “ We’ll hang Jeff. Davis on a sour apple-tree.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


A Rejoinder. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


In the Register of June g is a communication on “ South- 
ern Fraternity,” which I can hardly believe was written in 
the true spirit of liberal Christianity because of its lack of 
appreciation of sentiments and conditions which may prevail 
in the South. The writer condemns the hearty reception of 
the Sixth Massachusetts Regiment by the Baltimoreans, and 
refuses to be comforted. If Northern people would travel 
through the South and study both races and the conditions 
prevailing here before rushing into print with prejudiced 
criticisms, sectional barriers would disappear more rapidly. 

There are many things to be deplored in the conduct of 
affairs here in the South; but there is a vast difference 
between the compact manufacturing State of Massachusetts, 
with no more serious problems than how to get rid of a 
colored counsellor, and the thinly settled States of the South, 
where a third of the population is illiterate and a larger por- 
tion wholly destitute of ideas of law and justice. The white 
people of the South are not immaculate, but they are working 
out their political, social, and industrial salvation and that 
of the colored race as well as circumstances will permit; and 
it has never yet been demonstrated that the negro has better 
or more appreciative friends than the whites of the South. 

W. C. PEIRCE. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA. 


Moral Effect of War. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 
~ I have just been reading a sermon by my friend Charles G. 
Ames, entitled “In War Times.” With the main body of 
this discourse I think every right feeling and right thinking 
man must find himself in hearty accord. We all heartily 
sympathize with Brother Ames in his detestation of war, and 
of that spirit of “jingoism” that would make this war an 
instrument for permanently extending our national territory. 
All that he says about the demoralizing effects of war goes 
without saying; but is there not another side to the picture ? 
Other than malignant passions are aroused by the shock of 
battle. I do not know the experience of other cities, but in 
St. Louis the police reports show an astonishing decrease in 
those forms of violent social vice which the war spirit is sup- 
posed to arouse. Some patriotism is only individual selfish- 
ness multiplied by 70,000,000; but there is a noble love of 
country which war often accentuates and intensifies. Peace 
has its crimes as wellas war,— the crimes of intense selfish- 
ness, of sordid commercialism, of scepticism concerning the 
reality of disinterested devotion. 

I remember what Rev. F. W. Robertson said on some 
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such occasion as the present: “Peace is blessed,— peace 

arising out of charity ; but peace springing out of the calcu- 

lations of selfishness is not blessed. If the price to be paid 

for peace is this,— that wealth accumulates and men decay,— 

better far that every street in every town of our once noble 

country should run blood.” JOHN SNYDER. 
Sr. Louis, June 16, 18098. 


Song of the Volunteers. 


BY REV. THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 


Air,— “ Glory Hallelujah!” 


Not for glory or for plunder, but because of freedom slain, 
The Sons of Freedom gather from the mountain and the plain, 
To smite with sword and fire at the cruelty of Spain,— 

As we strike by land and sea. 


There is many a fair plantation that is bearing fruit no more, 

Where wives and babes are dying or the pangs of death are o’er; 

There is murder on the mountain; there is rapine on the shore,— 
As we strike by land and sea. 


The youth.come down from Boston town where freedom first was won; 

The rangers and the pioneers ride up with horse and gun; 

The East and West are brothers, and the North and South are one,— 
As we strike by land and sea. 


If we ne’er had seen a gun before, our aiming would be true; 
We're used to handling new machines, and mending old ones, too; 


> When freemen start to do a thing, they soon learn what to do,— 


As we strike by land and sea. 


May the glory of our battle for the cause of justice plead ! 

May tyrants know that men of peace can fight in time of need ! 

May freemen’s hearts in every land be braver for our deed,— 
As we strike by land and sea! 


By old, hereditary hate our armaments are hurled ; 

Our fathers oft o’er vanquished Spain have Freedom’s flag unfurled ; 

For we tread upon a serpent that has coiled round half the world,— 
As we strike by land and sea! 


The starry flag that summons us has never known a stain ; 

We'll follow it from isle to isle, and bear it back again; 

But ocean’s rolling waves shall be the sepulchre of Spain,— 
As we strike by land and sea. 


a 
Unitarianism in the South. 


BY MOORE SANBORN. 


Again, after more than thirty years of peace, the eyes of a 
nation are anxiously turned Southward, while the hum of 
industry is hushed by the stir of martial music in our streets. 
At Mobile, San Antonio, Tampa, and Chickamauga, as I 
write, thousands of our soldier defenders are gathering to 
prepare for what we hope is to be the final struggle with 
Spain on this continent. The cry, “On to the Klondike!” 
has been changed to “ Remember the Maine!” and the star 
of empire, no longer hastening Westward toward Alaskan 
snows, halts, raining its fire over the keys of Florida, where 
a new child of liberty is being born. In these days of storm 
and strife the South leaps into special prominence; and the 
passion prejudice between sections of our common country 1s 
stilled, we trust, forever. For the first time ex-Confederate 
soldiers, in the persons of Fitzhugh Lee and Joseph Wheeler, 
wear the blue, and are on the government pay-roll as major- 
generals of our army. Now that the prayers of patriots 
seem answered by the destruction of the trocha of sectional- 
ism, may it not be a good hour to think of the conquests of 
peace, and of the opportunity for work the South offers to 
our denomination? 

The new South is a reality. During the cataclysmic after- 
math of war all forces of life sought readjustment. Fortunes 
had been swept away, poverty supplanted plenty, agricultural 
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and commercial methods were revolutionized, new hopes 
sprang into being, and a new literature saw the light. The 
crust of conservatism was broken. Out of the sea of desola- 
tion rose new continents of life, fertile and green-verdured. 
For more than thirty years facts and forces and faiths have 
been recast in Time’s crucible. Reconstruction "has been 
rapid. No braver people ever conquered adversity, and 
effectually changed chaos to cosmos. These results came 
quickly, largely because of the homogeneity of population. 
Nowhere on our soil is there so little mixture of blood. The 
South holds the Saxon blood in trust, and keeps sacredly 
guarded from alien Babel speech the soul of the Saxon 
tongue. More than any other part of this country, it is the 
Anglo-Saxondom of America. Its only cosmopolis is New 
Orleans. Invasions of immigration have not added to its 
problems; and its population to-day is in quality and charac- 
ter the same as that of New England before Boston was 
captured by Ireland and Nova Scotia, or Lowell and Man- 
chester capitulated to the French Canadians. 

With the changes of thought and life sketched above, has 
there been going on a theological renaissance preparing for 
the sowing and reaping of our liberal truth? An imperative 
“yes” is the response of every man informed as to church 
life in the South. Last of all institutions to be touched and 
swayed by new influences, when the Church found its 
preached and prized Biblical doctrine of the right of slavery 
overthrown by the logic of events culminating at Appomattox, 
it began to recast its formulas of faith. Traditions were 
smashed as “ Nehushtan”’; and beliefs long cherished were 
branded as fallacious by the twin iconoclasts, thought and 
experience. Whatever remnant of antebellum days remains 
.in habits, politics, economics, education, or religion, the last 
named has as little as the least. The change has come with- 
out noise or external show. Silently the sun’s rays have 
shone on Memnon’s statue; and from its stony lips, greeting 
the march music of the universe, have come the sweet minor 
melodies of a new worship and a new faith. The so-called 
liberal churches, as such, have made little progress. Meas- 
uring social and financial strength and counting churches, I 
question if the Unitarian Church is stronger South than it 
was half a century ago. The Mobile organization died long 
since. The Montgomery movement “ ceased from troubling ” 
its enemies in the early forties; and long ago the Savannah 
church, unlike its Charleston neighbor, lost its grip and, 
selling its edifice for the use of a negro Episcopal congrega- 
tion, ceased to exist except as a memory. But, since my 
purpose is not to write an epitaph, I will not enumerate 
deaths. 

Three-quarters of a century ago Thomas Jefferson, the 
friend and correspondent of Priestley, grieved because his 
friend Cooper, when called to become head of the young 
University of Virginia, declined the honor, owing to bitter 
opposition by the clergymen of the State. “They charged 
him with Unitarianism,” said Jefferson, “as presumptuously 
as if it were a crime.” 

Though our churches have not gained numerically, liberal- 
ism in the orthodox churches has gained; and the great 
growth in church strength South since the war has been 
made by churches whose chief insistence has been for ethical 
exactitude. Probably the most rapidly growing denomination 
of all is the Christian, or Campbellite, which has no creed, 
avoids doctrinal dogmatics, and rejects the Trinity through 
denial of the Deity of the Holy Ghost. It may be that no 
man of Jefferson’s prominence publicly sympathizes with 
Unitarianism ; but the thinking men of the South, who desire 
a permanent rather than a decadent faith, are with us, and 
neither we nor they seem to know it. 

According to the Russian fable, Benevolence and Grati- 
tude have never been introduced, although each has heard 
of the other. So truth, as taught in our Unitarian churches 
and liberal thinking in the South, are acquainted through 
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hearsay only, and to-day wait for an introduction before be- 
coming indissolubly wedded. I can name a score of min- 
isters in the South who have either left their pulpits for a 
commercial life because of their change of front theolog- 
ically or are remaining in their pulpits, hoping for larger 
freedom and clearer light, trying to reconcile their public 
credo with their private thinking by laying stress upon the 
common truths of all gospels in their preaching. Many of 
the leading laymen in Southern churches say frankly they 
can no longer repeat from the heart the shibboleths of their 
worn-out creeds. Their thinking teaches them that broader, 
truer views of God and man, life and destiny, exist than 
those crooned over their cradles and cherished in mature 
life ; but, knowing not where to turn for fellowship, they stay 
in the organizations they have been reared in. Read “ How 
Love looked for Hell” and “Opinion,” two poems written 
twenty-five years ago by Sidney Lanier, the sweetest, strong- 
est singer the South ever gave to this country, and you will 
find his thought as liberal as ever flowed from the prophet 
pens of Whittier or Holmes. To the day of his death Lan- 
ier was a member of the Southern Presbyterian Church. 
Where he stood a quarter of a century ago, a great host of 
the membership of the Southern churches stand to-day. 
Princely men of thought and action are many of these. 
They are hot-hearted and heroic, quick to act, strong to hold 
with grasp unbroken what they believe. They are the mod- 
ern men of Macedonia, who call to Pauls of to-day, ‘‘ Come 
over and help us.’”? Blood of our blood, bone of our bone, 
our brothers they. Our history and hopes are one, and our 
vital religious faiths are at the core the same. 

To all this I hear some pessimistic brother respond: ‘“‘ The 
Unitarian Church has sent South many of its brightest and 
best ministers, and has spent there very much of its hard- 
gathered money. Hard, honest work has been done. A 
little impression has been made in a few centres; but, on 
the whole, results have been meagre. Has not the orthodox 
faith built a Chinese wall of exclusion about the South 
which we cannot overcome by sortie or siege?” No, and 
again No, and a thousand times No. The social hospi- 
tality of the Southern people is no greater than their mental 
hospitality. They are still conservative, but conservatism 
and stability go hand in hand. If new ideas of truth are 
presented to the conservative, they are carefully examined 
and weighed. Then, if accepted by conscience and reason, 
they are held with virile tenacity. Conservatism is no ef- 
fectual barrier against liberal teaching, else would New 
England be barren of Unitarian and Universalist churches. 
Why, then, has our work in the South resulted so largely in 
failure? If the spirit of the new South is with us, and the 
tides of nobler views of fatherhood and brotherhood of 
to-day and all the to-morrows of time have flowed over 
Southern thinking, why reap we not sheaves to gladden 
longing hearts? Knowing how easy it is to criticise and 
how hard it is to build, I hesitate to answer what in kind-- 
ness must be said. Recognizing the value of the work 
already done, the integrity and lofty intentions of those who 
have tried to plant our liberal churches in Southern soil, the 
fact remains much of their work has been misdirected en- 
ergy. In almost every instance where we have sought to 
gain a footing in a Southern city, we have sent men there 
from New England to head the work. Suppose conditions 
were reversed, and during the past twenty years a church 
whose strength and history, traditions and sentiments, had 
been largely Southern, had sent missionary money and men 
into New England to gain adherents and_ build churches, 
what think you the result would have been? Exactly what 
we have seen in our work South. 

Bishop Leonidas Polk of New Orleans wrote in 1845: 
“We must, for many reasons, raise up clergy from among 
ourselves, from natives of the soil. The chief difficulty in © 
the spread of the gospel among us arises from the want of 
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laborers adapted by their knowledge of the usages of our 
social conditions. A native ministry is imperative.” His 
Oe Sa ae key to the problem how to build up liberal 
Rois < tate é outh, Given a ministry made up of sons 
uth, and Unitarianism will become a prime factor 
in the religious life of that section. Why cannot we follow 
the precedent of our army, and find some major-generals on 
Southern soil? Military authorities declare that immunes 
are needed for the Cuban campaign. Certainly, immunes 
are aS necessary to the success of our liberal movement in 
the South. If my statement as to liberal thought in the 
South is true (and it is easily susceptible of proof), why not 
find men who know the life of the South, who sympathize 
with its sentiments, traditions, and hopes, to command our 
forces and lead our armies? It can be done, Only our 
lack in not knowing the way, or our own sectionalism, shown 
by scepticism as to the spiritual need and nature of our 
brethren South, can keep us from striking hands with them 
in token of perpetual fellowship. Under Southern skies 
God’s sun shines as warmly and God’s truths flow as freely 
as under the shade of Bunker Hill, within the imperial city 
of Manhattan, on Western prairies, or where the sleepy 
Pacific bathes and kisses the feet of the Sierras. Below 
Mason and Dixon’s line hearts beat as warmly and minds 
see glimpses of the greater God as clearly as elsewhere. 
Southward waits another one of God’s peculiar peoples, ready 
for the faith, freedom, and fellowship of our liberal churches. 
Providentially, the door of opportunity swings open for our 
ingress, while duty points the way and bids us enter. As 
God made the Roman army his road-maker, to prepare the 
way for the travels of the gospel of the early Church, so for a 
score and a half of years he has been using the struggles and 
successes of the South to prepare a plain path for the march 
of our liberal host. 

A few days before the death of Rev. T. B. Forbush (who 
fell almost a martyr to duty at his post in Memphis) I stood 
at his bedside, and talked of our work in the South. His 
life had been nearly all spent in the Western field, and at the 
evening time of life he went to Memphis to pass the sunset 
hours in leading a new movement there. Unacclimated, he 
had fallen an easy prey to disease; and, worn, emaciated, 
and voiceless, he was waiting for the end. Whispering be- 
tween gasps for breath, he told me of the great kindness of 
heart he had found in his little parish; and, his eyes kind- 
ling with the mirthful gleam those who knew him will re- 
member so well, he said he had been captured by those he 
went to capture. He sent a message of love to the American 
Unitarian Association, whose faithful servant he was for so 
many years; and then, as I stood bidding him a last 
good-by, grasping my hand he said, speaking of his work in 
Memphis and of that in our whole Southern field as well: 
“Tt must not stop. The work must go on.” 

Brethren of the liberal churches, no pen of mine can 
describe adequately the vision of duty and opportunity beck- 
oning us from the South. Let us not be disobedient to the 
heavenly vision. ‘The work must go on.” 


Senator Hoar at Bryn Mawr. 


... There is nothing which so much impresses me when 
I visit a great endowed school or college as the permanence 
of such institutions. The school and college are shielded 
from the storms of war by the beneficent rules of inter- 
national law. Wherever civilization extends, wherever men 
are humane and Christian, the college and the school are 
spared. In her bloodiest and angriest civil strifes all factions 
in England have revered her institutions of learning. What- 
ever side they may have taken-in civil war, they have enjoyed 
immunity from its injuries, when even her stately and vener- 
able cathedrals have not escaped. Among the most delight- 
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ful facts in our own history has been the restoration by the 
government of the ancient college of William and Mary, 
which was burned during the late Rebellion. ... 

They endure because they are founded upon the senti- 
ments which constitute the true wealth which the human 
race has won for itself in the slow progress of the zons 
which have witnessed its evolution. These things shall 
abide. 

“ What is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent.” 

Freedom and honor and duty, home and country, woman’s 
love and woman’s truth,—these are the things which, handed 
down from generation to generation by what we call educa- 
tion, are to continue on our planet, whatever else may go to 
decay. The race will not lose what it has gained. The 
world will have its own dangers; but brave souls will be 
raised up to meet them and to overcome them. The electric 
current flowing from soul to soul from the earliest generations 
will continue in fullest force. Among its great power-houses 
are the great colleges of the country. They are for countless 
generations ‘in the future to keep alive for our children the 
laws, the religion, and the manners of our fathers. Repub- 
lican liberty and Christian faith shall in them dwell together 
as of old, and the worship of true hearts uttered by free lips 
shall rise from their altars to the imperishable heavens. . . . 

There is but one topic to which the speaker inevitably 
turns on occasions like these. That is the relation of the 
Upon whatever else we 
may propose to ourselves to speak, like the lyre of Anacreon, 
which, when he would sing of the house of Atreus or 
Cadmus or Hercules, answered only of love, so the heart- 
strings of the college graduate, coming to take his or her 
place in American life, answer, on days like this, only to the 
love of country. 

I wish to say a few words upon the influence of educated 
American women upon the State as the companion, counsel- 
lor, and inspirer of man. It must be, of course, in the few 
moments at my command, but a glance.... 

I am not now dealing with the question what influence 
educated women might exert or ought to exert by the direct 
share in the conduct of the State which men take when they 
vote or when they hold office. I wish to speak of the 
influence upon the character and the destiny of the country 
of women in the capacity of wives, of mothers, and of 
teachers. One, if not all of these three things, every one of 
you is to be. Most of you, I suppose, are to become Ameri- 
can wives and American mothers. I do not know what your 
present plans of life may be or what vows of celibacy you 
may any of you now think of taking. I suspect most of you 
will get married. The microbe or bacillus of matrimony can 
not be kept out by any diet or exterminated by any doctor. 
The character of the wives of the men who govern the State 
and the character of the mothers of the men who govern the 
State has had as much to do with the history of the State as 
the character of the husbands or the sons. I hope this 
institution will ever be, and I hope every pupil whom this 
institution has reared, in her turn, will be what Matthew 
Arnold called Emerson in a phrase which sums up the whole 
function of the teacher,— “the helper of those who would live 
by the spirit.” Your college is giving its pupils admirable 
instruction, as I see from your curriculum, in letters, in 
science, and in history. But it is as the helper of those who 
would live by the spirit that the American college and the 
American teacher should be best known. 

When Edward Everett was minister to England, he searched 
in vain through London for a trace of the family of John 
Harvard,— a discovery which has been made lately through 
the industry of Mr. Waters. Mr. Everett was unsuccessful, 
except that he saw one day in the street somewhere, I think 
in the borough of Southwark, this sign over a door: “ John 
Harvard, Lamp-maker.” That seems to sum it all up, after 
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all. This college, these buildings, these endowments, are 
but for the training of lamp-makers. ; 

Bryn Mawr exists only to make good women of her pupils, 
and to teach them the secret of making good women and 
good men of theirs. Whatever we may think of the move- 
ment for what is called “ woman’s rights,”— whether you be- 
lieve, as I do, that there never will be a perfect republic until 
the vote of the wife and mother is counted in determining its 
administration,— you will, I am sure, agree with Emerson, 
who, when the question was put, “ What is civilization?” 
said, “I answer, the power of good women.” .. . 

There is something in the heart of man — certainly to be 
found in the fullest measure in the heart of youth — which 
responds to high counsel surely and quickly when it comes 
from the lips of a woman. Let every American woman un- 
derstand that it is not only her function to be the companion, 
helper, comfort, and nurse of her husband and son and 
brother in misfortune and sickness and sorrow, but that it is 
her special function to be his stimulant to heroism and his 
shield against dishonor. If there be any cowardice in him, 
let the soldier know that, if he flinch from the ordeal of 
battle, it is to encounter the more terrible ordeal still in the 
rebuking face of mother or sister or wife. _ 

Let the women who are trained here know thoroughly the 
noble stories of what womanhood has done for manhood in 
the great crises of human affairs, not only by woman’s wit, 
but by woman’s love and woman’s truth.... 

I do not know how it may be in other countries. I do 
not know to what influences the faults or the virtues of their 
great public characters may be chiefly due. But this I do 
know: that, if there be anything honorable or great or useful 
in American or English public life, as exhibited by the states- 
men of the republic or of the mother country, it is largely 
because they have had their training from American or Eng- 
lish mothers, and their support and reward in the companion- 
ship and love of American and English wives. The great 
French political philosopher, De Tocqueville, says, “I have 
frequently observed the domestic influence gradually trans- 
forming a man naturally generous, noble, and unselfish into 
a cowardly, commonplace, place-hunting office-seeker, think- 
ing of public business only as a means of making himself 
comfortable, and this simply by daily contact with a well- 
conducted woman, a faithful wife, and an excellent mother, 
but from whose mind the grand notion of public duty was 
entirely absent.” This may be, for aught I know, the 
Frenchman’s experience; but it is not ours, and it never 
shall become ours. ‘The influence of American women in 
our public life, from the planting of the forest until this hour, 
has been on the heroic side. 

There is a great dispute among critics about the true 
meaning and intent of Shakespeare’s sonnets, especially of 
those where he seems to pour out his soul in a burning and 
intense affection for an object whose identity is unknown. 
Some people think he is expressing his affection for the Earl 
of Southampton, his patron and friend. Others think the 
sonnets are addressed to some companion in his own rank in 
life. I cannot believe myself these wonderful poems, whose 
perfect music is married to noble words, to have been merely 
the utterances of masculine friendship. The later and better 
theory is that they are dramatic, and that the poet is enter- 
ing, in imagination, into a character of his own creating. 
How that may be I cannot say, but I know that many a 
man in the great places of public life, amid disappointment 
and detraction and calumny, when things are all going wrong, 
when hope seems lost and the favor of the people gone, and 
life has seemed to be all a failure, conscious of the great 
demand upon him, conscious of his own imperfection, feeling 
his own littleness in comparison with illustrious predecessors 
and with great rivals and companions, chilled to the heart’s 
core with a feeling that, after all, the world is right and that 
the fault is his own, has found consolation and new in- 
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spiration to duty in the thought which Shakespeare has 
expressed : — 


“ When in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes, 
I all alone beweep my outcast state, ; 
And trouble deaf Heaven with my bootless cries, 
And look upon myself, and curse my fate, 
Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 
Featur’d like him, like him with friends possess’d, 
Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s scope, 
With what I most enjoy contented least ; 
Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising, 
Haply I think on thee,— and then my state 
Like to the lark at break of day arising 
From sullen earth sings hymns at heaven’s gate; 
For thy sweet love remember’d such wealth brings 
That then I scorn to change my state with kings.” 


I have carefully avoided touching upon the question of the 
right or duty of American women to take part in the conduct 
of the State by voting or holding political office. But the 
fate of this country is to be determined, in my judgment, not 
as we decide one way or the other the questions which our 
political parties are accustomed chiefly to debate. We can 
live and prosper under a tariff or without a tariff, with banks 
or without banks. We can get our living by manufacture or 
by commerce or by agriculture. We can do our carrying 
trade for ourselves or hire England to do it for us. We can 
get rich or we can be poor. We could even live under a 
monarch like Victoria or under a President like McKinley. 
It is not in these things that the destiny of a great people is 
wrapt. It is in the sentiments which inspire the individual 
citizen and through the individual citizen inspire the counsel 
and action of the republic that the fate of the republic is 
found. And these are the things which are taught in the 
schools and colleges, in the pulpit and from the press, and, 
most of all, at mothers’ knees. And it is here that the 
influence and power of American women in the republic is 
to be exerted and is to be decisive. Are the controlling 
passions, the controlling motives, in our public and private 
conduct to be ambition, avarice, glory, power, wealth? Are 
we to go what is alike the common way of the great empires 
and the great republics of the past? 


“This is the moral of all human tales, 
*Tis but the same rehearsal of the past, 
First freedom and then glory,— when that fails, 
Wealth, vice, corruption, barbarism at last, 
And History of all its volumes vast 
Hath but one page.” 


Or shall the guiding principles of our republic be found in 
justice, freedom, kindness, love of country, the love of home, 
the love of woman ? ; 


“Hell gates are powerless phantoms where these build.” 


I think the women of America can settle this question. 
And in settling it they are to decide the fate of the republic. 

The starry flag is no symbol of. dominion or of empire. 
Let it never fly in times of peace over conquered islands or 
vassal States. It is the emblem of freedom, of self-govern- 
ment, of law, of equality, of justice, of peace on earth and 
good will to men, or, at least, as the older version hath it, of 
peace to good-willing men on earth. These things, which 
are alike to give the nation its character and also to deter- 
mine its fate, are to be the result of the individual quality of 
the individual citizen, and that in its turn is to depend upon 
the character and influence of American women. 


Be resolutely and faithfully what you are, be humbly what 
you aspire to be. Be sure you give men the best of your 
wares, though they be poor enough; and the gods will help 
you to lay up a better store for the future. Man’s noblest 


gift to man is his sincerity; for it embraces _ his integrity 
also.— Thoreau. ea Z 
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Spiritual Life. 


There is no use in breaking our hearts against eternal 
laws. Try to burst through them, and we are in prison. 
Live within their precincts, and we have the freedom of 
heaven and earth,— time and eternity are at our service. 
Selected. 

ad 


No one can tell theunending power for good which each 
of us may have in our homes, among our fellow-men, by 
faith in them,— how far we can strengthen their feeble desire 
for God and all good. Care, then, for the sow/ of people, 
and for ¢he sou/ of what they do, as well as of what they are. 
Henry W. Foote. 

at 


The world is to be developed, not by the attainment of 
great effects by individuals, not by striking or singular and 
starlike natures that are to shine torth and take possession of 
the world, but by the consecration of the smallest powers 
everywhere ; by the men who are exercising their power 
upon poor material, simply taking the finer material with 
finer impulses, and doing the best that they can do with the 
powers that God has given them.— P/illips Brooks. 


Prayer. 


My prayer-bird was cold,— would not away, 

Although I set it on the edge of the nest. 

Then I bethought me of the story old,— 

Love-fact or loving fable, thou know’st best,— 

How, when the children had made sparrows of clay, 
Thou mad’st them birds, with wings to flutter and fold: 
Take, Lord, my prayer in thy hand, and make it pray. 


My poor clay-sparrow seems turned to a stone, 
And from my heart will neither fly nor run. 

I cannot feel as thou and I both would ; 

But, Father, I am willing,— make me good. 
What art thou, Father, for, but to help thy Son? 
Look deep, yet deeper, in my heart, and there, 
Beyond what I can feel, read thou the prayer. 


— George MacDonald. 


Che Pulpit. 


Religion and the Service of Truth. 


BY REV. L. DE BEAUMONT KLEIN. 


Ye are all sons of light and sons of the day: we are not of the night, 
nor of darkness.— 1 THESS. v. 5. 


This noble utterance of the apostle Paul expresses the 
striking contrast between that which religion had meant in 
the past for his Thessalonian converts and what it had 
become for them in the light of Christian ideals. The 
pilgrims of the night were now the “sons of the day.” From 
the service of the gods, with its dark, mysterious rites, they 
had come to the worship of Him in whom “is no darkness at 
all.” For us, the children of another age and the heirs of 
generations fashioned, however slowly and imperfectly, under 
the influence of Christian thought, it must be difficult to 
realize all the fervid religious enthusiasm to which these 
words directly appealed. We can hardly estimate their full 
meaning to men who, like the Thessalonian disciples, could 
institute a personal comparison between the purity, the spir- 
itual simplicity, and “the glorious freedom of their new faith 
and the degrading superstitions, the material views of life, 
and the moral slavery in which so many of them had been 
brought up. They saw their own kinsmen, their dearest 
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friends, still held captive in the bonds they had thrown off: 
and, measuring the darkness of the night by the intensity of 
the light received, they felt renewed, born again, as it were, 
in the glory of that light. They loved to proclaim themselves, 
in the face of a world still believing in the night, the “sons 
of the day.” And light and day were for them no mere meta- 
phors. ‘They signified a spirit and a life, bringing to human 
souls the very spirit and life of God. 

Such profound contrast, such triumphant enthusiasm, we 
may not, in these days, be able to feel absolutely as the early 
Christians did ; but, nevertheless, Paul’s words are not without 
a relative meaning, at least to us. Some of us can perhaps 
remember days when their religious ideas, if compared with 
those which inspire them to-day, were more like darkness 
than light. Or, when we consider the free, modern spirit 
which is asserting itself in our midst over the slavery to 
tradition and the spirit of compromise, can we fail to see the 
force of the Pauline metaphor of the night and the day, 
the darkness and the light? Much yet remains awaiting 
the light, many shadows have yet to be dispelled. Neverthe- 
less, in the name not so much of what we are as of what we 
long to be and mean to be, may we not, without presumption, 
take up the apostle’s words, and say with him, “ We are not 
of the night nor of darkness: we are the sons of the day”? 

These words were, of course, in the mind of Paul, the ex- 
pression of a distinct religious attitude; for they had a direct 
reference to the Christian view of God and man. As the 
context clearly shows, they had reference to religion con- 
ceived as the highest expression of truth. For Paul, as for 
Jesus, religion and truth were inseparably blended, as light is 
one with the glowing substance which emits it, as form is 
one with the body by which it is exhibited. Between our 
sense of religion and our view of truth at any given moment 
we may indeed institute distinctions of reason, as philoso- 
phers say, but no distinctions 27 re. 

As the comparative study of religions shows us more 
clearly every day, it has always been so with human beliefs. 
Man’s views of divine things, of worship, of moral duty, are 
always found ultimately to rest upon notions more or less 
true, more or less clear, of the objective reality of certain 
facts in nature and life. As men see, so they worship. 
Hence the American poet, James Russell Lowell, could write 
that great line,— 


“Each age must worship its own thought of God.” 


This brings us to the all-important question, What place has 
objective truth —truth, that is, as we are able to see it —in 
the practical religion of our daily life? Is it something 
essential to it or something merely external? Does it afford 
a necessary foundation or does it merely confer additional 
interest? As we have said, Paul gives on this point no 
uncertain sound. By light he meant the light of truth, and 
by truth the truth of facts. Writing to the Ephesians, he 
insists on the necessity of speaking the ¢-w/h in love. To the 
Corinthians he earnestly recommends to approve themselves 
by the word of ¢vwth: to the Galatians he affirms the “ruth 
of his gospel. He cannot conceive a religion of which love 
is not the practical outcome, but neither can he conceive one 
that has not the highest truth we have reached as its founda- 
tion. On this supreme question our revered teacher, Dr. 
Martineau, has profoundly said : — 

“Tn the soul of religion the apprehension of truth and the 
enthusiasm of devotion inseparably blend; and, in propor- 
tion as either is deserted by the other, the conditions of right 
judgment fail.” And he adds: “It is our artificial analysis 
that separates the two, and insists on calling the intellectual 
side of the fact a ¢ieology, the affectional a religion. ... We 
are tempted to think of each as possibly existing without the 
other, and so to look around us for a religion that may sit 
apart from all theology.” 

These weighty words cannot be too often quoted; for they 
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warn us against a tendency fraught with danger to our own 
religious position,— a tendency which, strange to say, manl- 
fests itself at opposite poles of religious thought. Some of 
the most conservative of ecclesiastical systems would reserve 
all theological speculation to their clergy, and concentrate the 
deposit of divine truth in the hands of authority, at the same 
time advising the flocks to practise intellectual humility, to 
trust the Church, and to be content with the safe practice of 
the Christian virtues under proper direction. On the other 
hand, we see men professing a thirst for the most absolute 
religious freedom, and to whom every name or appellation 
capable of any definite meaning appears as the symbol of in- 
tolerable bondage, who would distinguish between truth and 


devotion as between religion and theology, and banish from © 


their “ free” churches whatever can be suspected of convey- 
ing any positive interpretation of facts. But, fortunately for 
the cause of religious progress, such a scheme is not prac- 
ticable. 

In order to attain their object, they must first succeed in 
persuading men either that no truth is attainable or that 
there is no such thing as truth, that Pilate’s question re- 
mains now and forever unanswered and unanswerable. 
Secondly, they must persuade men that, in spite of such 
despair, something called religion yet remains a thing not 
altogether meaningless. They must show that, in the ab- 
sence of any affirmative conclusion respecting God, we can 
still enjoy the sense of communion with God,— the sense of 
his fatherly love for us calling forth our love to him; that, 
under such conditions, prayer can still be a helpful and a 
reasonable act ; that, apart from any definite human psychol- 
ogy, we can still speak soundly of spirituality, of repentance, 
of freedom. 

Yes, in presence of some of the grim facts of life, they 
must persuade men —the men of our times —that religion 
remains a reality when you have stripped it of all stated 
relation to external facts. They must make such a religion 
a power for purity, unselfishness, and permanent aims apart 
from any interpretation of scientific facts and moral phe 
nomena calculated to guarantee some reasonable hope and 
to turn the scales in favor of an optimistic ideal. 

People who little realize the religious feelings developed 
under forms of faith different from their own may entertain 
the illusion that, if only they could open a church founded 
on the most general principles, men and women would flock 
to it from all quarters, because nothing would be uttered 
there in sermons or represented in worship to which any one 
could possibly have an intellectual objection. 

But practical facts warrant another conclusion. We find 
that people will object to a particular place of worship, not 
only because you give them a doctrine they dislike, but quite 
as much also because you do not give them the doctrine they 
like. And this means that you may show yourself “ theo- 
logical” quite as much by what you do not say as by what 
you actually do say. Only people who have long despaired 
of all truth or whose minds are affected by religious in- 
differentism will be thankful to you for the colorlessness of 
your attitude ; but, unfortunately, those are the people who 
are not much given to church-going. 

However, the majority of men and women among us are 
not so constituted. Brought up, most of them, under certain 
religious influences, they still remain more or less under their 
sway. Some cling to an undefined reverence for the Bible, 
while feeling that many things in it scarcely respond to their 
idea of God’s justice and goodness, and that not a few pas- 
Sages seem actually opposed to present knowledge. They 
are often attracted to our churches precisely because we pro- 
fess to deal reverently, but nevertheless rationally, with the 
difficulties of the Bible. Are we to forbid ourselves all at- 
tempts to help them, lest more orthodox believers should 
dislike our “ theological” preaching and stay away? 

Some cling to a sense of profound reverence and love for 
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the character and person of Jesus, but have lost their former 
faith in the orthodox teaching concerning his essential rela- 
tion to his heavenly Father and ours. They say, perhaps, 
If Paul could write, “To us there is but one God, the Father,” 
how can any being, however exalted, be considered equal to 
the Father and share in his Godhead? And they come 
hoping to hear at last a solution of the solemn enigma. 
Have we no word for them, no advice, except that they 
should learn the art of resting comfortably on the horns of a 
hopeless dilemma? 

Some cannot reconcile law and miracle. Shall we ‘tell 
them that modern knowledge contributes nothing toward the 
elucidation of that minor point? 

Some refuse to believe in the fall of man. Shall we tell 
them that our view of man remains just the same, whether we 
follow Calvin or whether we accept the verdict of modern 
anthropology on this question? 

Some have difficulties as to a future life. Shall we merely 
refer them to the “ permanent elements ” in religion ? 

Some cannot understand a personal God, and only acknowl- 
edge some blind, eternal energy purposelessly working out 
“the purpose of the ages.” Shall we, with a calm, confident 
air, merely reply, “ Let us pray” ? 

No! The more I consider this matter, the more I feel the 
hopelessness of attracting men to the worship of God and 
the unselfish service of man simply by ignoring the diffi- 
culties which are forced upon their intellects and their hearts 
by the facts of life. Men in these days will not be brought 
permanently to what you call God, to what you call duty, 
morality, spiritual religion, unless you rest your claims on 
something more substantial than a vague emotional religious- 
ness without some rational backbone to support it. Sucha 
backbone has been supplied in the past by creeds and defini- 
tions supposed 'to formulate absolute truth, and issued in the 
name of a living authority or of anancient book ; and, although 
accepted to-day with a faith somewhat less docile and less 
blind, it still does duty in the world as a religious foundation 
for millions of men. But such a foundation is apt to become 
also a burden; and, if you reject this burden, which neither 
you nor your fathers have been able to bear, then another 
rational foundation must be supplied if you wish to appeal 
to your generation with any hope of success. You must 
embody in your religious message the highest, the most 
positive truth you know to-day, if you are to be seriously 
listened to. Let us see, then, that, under the specious pretext 
of universal comprehensiveness, we are not found divorcing 
religion from the service of truth, lest we cease to be, as 
Paul would have us be, “sons of the light and sons of the 
day.” 

Religion is so high and sacred a thing in the life of man, 
not because it may satisfy certain sentimental tendencies, not 
because it may lull our conscience to sleep or afford some 
consolation in solemn and painful moments, but, first and 
foremost, because it brings us, with all that is highest and 
noblest within us, to the conscious service of truth interpreted 
by love. ‘Tell men that in thus worshipping God, in loving 
him, in loving their neighbor, they are not fulfilling the 
highest realities of life in the light of the clearest truths their 
present vision can embrace, and you will instantly destroy 
the religious sense in them. It is the simple, absolute faith 
in this meaning of religion which gives nobility and power to 
the religious service even of the most ignorant and super- 
stitious worshipper. He often is intolerant in his ignorance 
and superstition precisely because he exaggerates the sum of 
truth represented by his creed. But, nevertheless, he is, in 
the sight of God, worthy and honorable in proportion to his 
faithfulness to what he believes to be true. 

The relation of these remarks to the occasion which gathers 
us here to-day is sufficiently obvious. 
rate, in a religious spirit, the annual meetings of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, a society of men and 


We are met to inaugu- 


vo 
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women united, not by the fetters of unchangeable creeds, but 
by the natural bond of common aims and principles. 

Those principles are designated by the world at large, even 
more than by ourselves, as “Unitarian.” In fact, people 
seem to insist on giving them that name, while professing at 
the same time to experience considerable difficulty in finding 
out what those same principles are. 

It would be scarcely right to say that we are indifferent to 
the noble and pure memories which the Unitarian name 
appropriately recalls, but I think I can say with perfect 
accuracy that the members of this Association care infinitely 
more for the principles they hold than for the name by which 
they are known. 

The name might cease to be used, perhaps will cease one 
day,to be used ; but it is our conviction that the principles at 
present associated with the Unitarian name can never cease 
to occupy a place in human thought, because they represent 
abiding realities essentially related to the progress, intellectual 
and moral, of humanity. They are not, like so many dog- 
matic definitions, destined to be replaced, as time advances ; 
but it will be with them as with the great principle of evolu- 
tion. Higher and more exact application of that law will 
certainly appear in science as our knowledge becomes en- 
larged. Already we have a Darwinism since Darwin; but the 
fundamental principle of evolution remains, even as the sub- 
lime order of nature remains of which that principle is the 
scientific expression. And it is probably right to say that 
the evolution theory will remain in the future still connected, 
not unfairly, with the name of Darwin, even when the scien- 
tific interpretations of the law of evolution shall have long 
ceased to represent the exact point of view reached in Dar- 
win’s time. In the same way may we not say that the 
principles for which we stand to-day have, and probably 
are destined in the future also to have, a similar relation to 
the Unitarian name? They may still be known as “ Unita- 
rian” principles, even when they have given rise to thoughts 
and doctrines as far removed from the thoughts and doctrines 
of to-day as these are at present removed from some of the 
religious conceptions of a Servetus, a Socinus, a Lindsey, a 
Priestley, or a Channing. 

Thus it frequently happens that our languages, instead of 
undergoing the laborious process of creating a new word, 
simply endow an old one with a wider and more general 
meaning. 

However, even when our religious thoughts have travelled 
thus far under the influence of our principles, even then the 
Unitarian name will not be applied, I venture to say, alto- 
gether wrongly —if it continues to be applied—to them, 
but will recall an historical filiation as undoubted as it is 
honorable. 

Nevertheless, some earnest people, failing to distinguish 
between universal principles and transitory, denominational 
views, would wish you hastily to discard the Unitarian name. 
It would perhaps be more to the point first to consider 
whether people will cease to call us Unitarians because we 
affect to reject that name ourselves. It seems to me certain 
that, even if we should never make a single Unitarian 
affirmation under that name, so long as we stand openly for 
the principles which underlie the teachings of a Priestley, of 
a Channing, and of a Martineau, the world will continue to 
call us Unitarians. 

Some find fault with you because, in helping those 
churches which desire your help, you are naturally anxious to 
promote thereby the diffusion of your religious principles. 
Of course, you ask no questions as to particular doctrines, 
you do not insist that a church shall be specifically called 
Unitarian: you only ask for some assurance that what 1s 
much dearer to you than any name shall inspire the religious 
thought and worship of that church. tay? 

But, surely, a society which has no particular object in 
view has no reason for its existence. To blame you because 
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you have a work in life and try to do it seems most un- 
reasonable. 

People might as well criticise the Geological Society because 
it does not give its gold medal to physiologists,— at least 
under ordinary circumstances,— or the Palestine Exploration 
Fund because it does not help workers in need of subsidies 
for the study of sea-weeds or of Peruvian pottery. Are your 
funds, then, to be available for people who teach the verbal 
inspiration of Scripture and the consoling doctrine of ever- 
lasting punishment, as well as for people who teach the very 
opposite? Surely, to support neither side, in the state of 
mind which such an attitude would presuppose, would be 
infinitely more rational. The question of our text confronts 
us again here, “ Are we of the darkness or of the light?” 

As a matter of fact, even if you were to forget so far your 
own principles as a society as to help places of worship to 
stand for nothing in particular, you would not thereby help 
them to any great extent. They might call themselves free, 
they might call themselves Christian, but this will not attract 
congregations,— at any rate, permanently; for, as we have 
said, people will be kept away quite as much by what is not 
preached as by that which is preached. 

People will say: You are free? Free to teach what? You 
are Christians? In what sense? If you answer that you 
hold the Christianity of Christ, people are sure to say, This is 
indeed what we want, but you must tell us what it is. And, 
then, remember, outside Christian countries, even the beau- 
tiful Christian name loses the universal meaning we attach 
to it, and assumes a denominational ring. In India, for in- 
stance, you would have to give long explanations before the 
Christian name could be generally understood to mean there 
what it means for you here. Try as you may, in your relig- 
ious message you cannot eschew all forms of verbal defini- 
tion. The human intellect demands one, and common hon- 
esty expects one also. As Paul wrote to the Ephesians, we 
must indeed speak the truth in love; but we can never effect- 
ually preach love independently of all truth. 

We must come forward with plain, unequivocal religious 
affirmations in the light of the best we know, while humbly 
and openly acknowledging that even the greatest of our 
affirmations may be but stepping-stones to greater ones. 

We must welcome all who sincerely desire to worship with 
us in a spirit of brotherly love, not, however, seeking to 
attract men by the silencing of our convictions, but rather by 
the charity with which we state them. We must not aim at 
the ignoble comprehensiveness that works by compromise, 
but rather cultivate an earnest, honest spirit, sustained by 
high thoughts and pure ideals under the strain of contradic- 
tion and isolation. In a word, as faithful sons of the day, 
we must strive, with reasonable freedom, to make the religion 
of our times more and more distinctly. for the worthier ser- 
vice of God and the greater service of man, the service of 
truth. 


Prayer. 


Almighty Father, who knowest all things in heaven and 
earth, and who alone canst read the heart. of man, thou 
needest not that we should confess to thee how often we 
have erred, and how far we have come short of our duty in 
all our past days and years, wherein thy loving hand has 
been stretched out to guide us. Thou hast known each 
time when it was stretched out in vain, when we heeded it 
not, but chose our own path. But thou hast likewise known 
each time when we have denied ourselves, and, holding fast 
by thee, have fought the good fight, through darkness and 
bitterness of soul, into the sunshine of thy love. Yea, Lord, 
thou knowest all our weakness and all our strength, all our 
guilt and all our penitence, all our forgetfulness and all 
our love. Thou art just and merciful, and in thee do we put 
our trust for time and for eternity. Amen. 
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Bird Names. 


BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


It is not strange that many of our ‘‘Little 
Brothers of the Air’’? bear human names; for 
there is a familiar love and acquaintance be- 
tween man and bird. The Mag-pie and 
Jack-daw delight in houses, especially castle 
roofs and church towers. Shakespeare says 
of the martin,—another human name, and 
the French call it lovingly, ‘‘Little Mar- 
tin, ’’— 

““No jutty, frieze, 
Buttress, nor coign of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bed and procreant 
cradle’’ 


there. In England the home-loving and busy 
wren has several titles of endearment, ‘‘ Kitty 
Wren’’ and ‘‘Jenny Wren,’’ the names of 
our nursery rhymes and verses. The Zom-tit 
issinexeality, olittles.om’-+ for <tit,> the 
last syllable, means something small. The 
tiny titmouse has the idea of smallness em- 
phasized; for ‘‘mouse,’’ was originally 
“*mose,’’ or ‘‘mase,’’ and probably had 
nearly the same meaning. In the Middle 
Ages the English called the gentle sparrow 
that hopped on window-ledge and doorstep 
“*Philip,’’ as the French still call it ‘‘ Pier- 
rot,’”*or *“Little Peter?’ 

Many other birds have their names from 
“*Peter.’? These are the gay-colored parrots 
and parakeets from the same diminutive of 
“*Peter,’’ ‘Pierrot,’? and the Spanish and 
Italian forms, ‘‘Periquito,’’ etc., as these 
Southern races were the first to discover 
them. Nothing is more natural than that pet 
birds, so quick to learn human words, should 
have human names. The petrels, too, are 
named from a diminutive of ‘‘Peter,’’ as 
their skimming flight over the waves gives 
them the appearance of walking on the water, 
and so recalls the story of Saint Peter on the 
Lake of Galilee. 

There is a little gray sandpiper of the 
North called the ‘‘knot,’’ which takes its 
name from ‘‘Canute,’’ or ‘‘Knut.’’ Dray- 
ton, the poet, says the small sea-bird ‘‘from 
the great king of Danes his name doth hold.’’ 

Then there is the bobolink, or ‘‘ Robert o’ 
Lincoln’’ (a name suggested by its note), 
and the ‘‘bob-white,’’ the Southern name of 
the quail, and, chief of all, — 


‘“The bird whom man loves best, 
The pious bird, with scarlet breast, — 
The little English robin, 
The bird that comes about our doors, 
When autumn winds are sobbing ; 
. . . The Peter of Norway boors, 
Their Thomas in Finland, 
And Russia far inland, 
The bird that, by some name or other, 
All men who know thee call their brother!”’ 


The ‘‘Mother Goose’’ rhyme also shows 
the human comradeship of Robin Redbreast ; 
for it says that, when the north wind brings 
snow, 

““He will fly to the barn, 
To keep himself warm.’’ 


All English colonists give the dear and 
familiar name ‘‘robin’’ to some bird of 
their far-off homes. An English writer on 
birds, however, suggests that the fondness of 
young robins for human companionship on 


lawns and in ‘‘well-ordered gardens’? is not 
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solely from unselfish love for man, but be- 
cause he is apt to dislodge slugs and worms 
from bushes and the fresh-tilled earth with 
his spade or his cane, and so aid in provid- 
ing the robin’s open-air meals. The pheebe- 
bird gets its name in imitation of its cry, 
like bobolink and ‘‘bob-white,’’ and also 
the mournful whippoorwill. However, all 
these birds, except, perhaps, the knot, are 
friendly with man; and most of them build 
their nests and rear their young about his 
dwellings. 

The flamingo and oriole are named from 
their colors,—the flaming red of one, the 
rich gold of the other; the falcon from the 
Latin falx, or sickle, because of its curved 
talons. The little felfares, fluttering from 
one field to another, are named from ‘‘field’’ 
and ‘‘to fare,’’ or ‘‘journey.’’ The name 
plover is from pluvia, or rain, from its habit 
of uttering its rather mournful cries just before 
rainy weather, so that to hear the plover is 
regarded as a sign of approaching showers. 

Very naturally, many birds are named from 
the sounds they utter, as the pigeon from the 
‘*Peep! peep!’’ or chirp of young birds. 
The thrush and the throstle, also, are chirpers 
and twitterers (Skeats gives a very interest- 
ing account of this origin of their name) ; 
and the -missel thrush, an abbreviation of 
‘‘mistletoe thrush,’’ gets the name of 
‘*shrike’’ from his fierce, shrill note, or 
shriek, in stormy weather, or when angry 
and alarmed. The heron is named from its 
loud laugh, or scream; and the hoopoe, from 
its cry, or whoop. The owl’s name, as well 
as the kindred word ‘‘howl,’’ comes from 
the Latin z/#la, a word descriptive of its 
‘*tremulous hooting’’ noticed by Shakespeare, 
‘*Tu-whit! tu-whoo!’’ The owl also 
screeches, hisses, and snores, as well as 
hoots; but the latter is the characteristic 
sound. The cuckoo and curlew are named 
from an imitation of their call-note, or 
‘*plain-song.’’ So is also the little peewee; 
and even the name of the partridge, Latin 
perdix, is said to be a good imitation of 
its call. Skeats gives ‘‘finch’? as meaning 
‘smart, gay, fine’’?; but this name is really 
the chaffinch’s call, ‘‘Wink! pink! pink! 
spink!’’ (see his local names), repeated very 
rapidly three or four times. His liquid, 
bubbling notes are ringing and joyous; and 
the French proverb says, ‘‘As gay as a chaf- 
finch.’’ There are different varieties of 
finches,—the crimson-breasted bullfinch; the 
green-backed chaffinch, whose twelve kinds 
of song are named by the Germans,—the 
wine-song, the bridegroom’s song, etc. ; and 
the splendid goldfinch, called in Norfolk, 
England, ‘* King Harry,’’ who wooes his mate 
with a ‘‘lirrupy, rattling melody.’’ 

Other birds are named from their manner 
of flight, as the swift, the flicker (though the 
latter name is sometimes said to be an imita- 
tion of one of the cries uttered by this mem- 
ber of the woodpecker family), the hawk 
from its Anglo-Saxon fafoc, describing its 
Swoop upon its prey, to hold or take, and the 
sparrow, which is said by some authorities 
to mean a quiverer or flutterer. The lap- 
wing, from ‘‘leap’’ and ‘‘wink,’’ is a spe- 
cially interesting name of this class; ‘‘for 
we must assign,’’ says Skeats, ‘‘to ‘wink?’ 
its original meaning, ‘to move from side to 
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side,’ to ‘totter, stagger, vacillate, or waver. Y 
Thus the sense is one who turns about in 
running or flight, which is, I believe, fairly 
descriptive of the habit of the male apace 7? 

It is very proper that the bluejay, with his 
lovely color and his joyous, clarinet note, 
waking up the winter world, should have a 
name that signifies ‘‘gay.’’ The linnet, that 
Wordsworth so prettily calls 


‘*A brother of the dancing leaves, ’’ 


and of whom he draws such a beautiful pict- 
ure, — 
“The flutter of his wings 
Upon his back and body flings 
Shadows and sunny glimmerings, ’’— 

derives his name from /ézwm, flax, because 
he is so often seen pecking at the flax-seed. 
The nut-hatch and the sap-sucker, like the 
woodpeckers, are named from their habits. 
A lover of birds describes the nut-hatch as 
taking the nut from its burr, and sticking it 
in the ridges of some rough-barked tree, so 
that the shell cannot slip, then, ‘‘with a 
few sharp blows, he hatches the nut from the 
tree.’’ The name of the young swans, ‘gcyg- 
nets,’’ has a curious bit of history. We all 
know the poet’s picture of this noble bird 
as on fair St. Mary’s Lake it ‘‘floats double, 
swan and shadow’’; and .the swan in the 
old Norman time was prized, not only for 
beauty and grace, but as a table delicacy, 
so highly that it was termed in law a ‘‘bird 
royal,’’ and no subject was allowed to keep 
them without special license from the crown, 
and a sign of ownership (cygizota) marked 
on the bird’s bill. Hence the different name, 
‘*cygnet,’’ for the young birds, as they were 
marked at-an early age. As Scott makes his 
Saxon jester, Wamba, complain, ‘‘the table 
name’’ is ever in a foreign tongue; for the 
good creatures of wood and stream grace the 
conqueror’s feasts. 

Very early in the history of man were 
birds domesticated. Even the cliff-dwellers 
kept flocks of turkeys; and it is said the 
oldest picture in existence is the fragment of 
a fresco of six geese, found in an Egyptian 
tomb, and placed, though much injured, in 
the museum at Boolak. These geese are so 
well drawn and colored that four may be re- 
ferred to well-known species. There are 
many birds found in pictures and sculptures 
of a later date, both in Egypt and Assyria; 
and the old diviners drew from the flight of 
birds omens for the fortunes of men. 


The Personal Estimate. 


Amold’s dictum that ‘‘the great art of 
criticism is to get one’s self out of the way, 
and to let humanity decide,’’ is an impossi- 
ble one. The one’s self, the personal equa- 
tion, colors all; and the value of the result 
is exactly measured by the value of this same 
one’s self,—the depth, width, and vitality of 
its relation to the mass of mankind. 

When Arnold criticises Byron, Shelley, 
Bums, Wordsworth, or Emerson, does he get 
himself out of the way, and let humanity 
speak? What speaks is, of course, more or 
less our common humanity; but it speaks 
through a particular Oxford-bred, Greek- 
nursed, pedagogical - born Englishman,— a 
man of marvellously quick and clear intelli- 
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gence and judicious temper, but who, like | 


the rest of us, turned everything into his 
own values, and pronounced of little worth 
what he did not find in himself the equiva- 
lents of. Arnold was a great critic, because 
he was a great mind; but his criticism is no 
more final than that of a lesser man. He 
could no more escape the bias of his train- 
ing, his inheritance, his environment, than 
he could change his form and stature. 

I think one might infér from Arnold that 
poetic truth is some fixed and definite thing, 
like scientific truth, and that the old Greek 
poets had a monopoly of it. Arnold would 
bring, as a touchstone to modern poems, a 
few lines or phrases culled from the Greek 
classics: if the new-comers have not the 
accent and quality of these, they are spuri- 
ous. How would Kipling fare under such 
atest? Yet Kipling’s poetic truth is prob- 
ably as genuine as that of Pindar. A fresh 
feeling for life and nature, a style that really 
lays hold of things and incorporates itself 
with them,—that is the source of poetic 
truth in all literatures. The stamp of a new 
personality is indispensable,—a ‘‘free play 
of mind’’ upon the subject. Arnold was 
right here,—sy mind, your mind. Only be 
sure that it is our real mind, and not some 
whim or prejudice or half-ripe opinion. The 
personal estimate is what we want, so that 
it be the genuine person, and not some made- 
up or make-believe person. This is the 
explanation of the keener interest we feel in 
signed articles and criticisms than in the 
unsigned. We associate them with a definite 
personality: a real man speaks, and not some 
impersonal method. 

In the region of taste and opinion we 
demand sincerity and strength: these alone 
give validity. What a man really feels and 
expresses with clearness and vigor,—that, in 
the subjective world, is the truth, no matter 
how it diverges from my view or your view 
of the matter in hand. 
kind will in time, doubtless, come to agree 
upon all essential matters in morals and zs- 
thetics; but it will be because we are all 
made of one stuff, and not because we bring 
ourselves consciously to accept one another’s 
conclusions.— John Burroughs, in the At- 
lantic. : 


Classical Studies in Athens. 


The Managing Committee of the School 
at Athens will award in the spring of 1899 
three fellowships in classical archeology. 
The awards for two of these fellowships will 
be made chiefly on the basis of a competitive 
written examination, but other evidence of 
ability and attainments on the part of can- 
didates will be taken into consideration. 
The examination is open to bachelors of arts 
of any college or university in the United 
States and to other American students of 
similar attainments. These fellowships 
yield $600 each, and will be held for the 
school year 1899-1900. Like the other priv- 


ileges of the school, these fellowships are| 


open to women as well as to men. 

The examination will be held on Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday, Match 16,°17, 
and’ 18, 1899, at the American School at 
Athens, at the American School in Rome, 


inal, the more difficult it 


In the main, man- | 
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and in America, at any of the universities 
and colleges which are represented on the 
managing board. 

Each candidate for one of the two first- 
mentioned fellowships must announce his in- 
tention to offer himself for examination. 
This announcement must be in the hands of 


‘the chairman of the Committee on Fellow- 


ships, Prof. Benjamin I. Wheeler, Ithaca, 
N.Y., not later than Feb. I, 1899. Pam- 
phlets indicating the subjects to be covered 


by the examination may be had on applica- 
tion. 


Literature. 


The Apostles.* 


It is a noteworthy event to have Renan’s 


igreat work presented to English readers in a 


form altogether worthy of it. It is easy to 


}understand the misconceptions of Renan so 


common in America and England, and the 
aversion felt toward him, when we consider 
the strange disguises under which his thought 
has been, for the most part, offered to us. 
The greater the charm and grace of the origi- 
is, of course, to 
reproduce it. Yet, in the case of Renan, 
any one has been thought capable of under- 
taking him who could hurry his translation 
fast enough into the market. It is reported 
that, when the earlier volumes of his history 
were coming out, the American publishers, 
who had requested one of our most accom- 
plished scholars to translate one of them, 
withdrew their offer when they found that 
four months were needed for the task. It 
must be done in two. 

Publishers are wiser now, and Dr. Allen’s 
admirable translation of Zhe Apostles is hon- 
*Tue Apostites. By Emest Renan. ‘Translated and 


edited by Joseph Henry Allen, D.D. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 
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orable to translator and publisher alike. ~ In 
the Life of Jesus Dr. Allen had the depress- 
ing task of revising as best he could the work 
of his predecessors. Here he has had a free 
hand, and so has given us the real Renan 
instead of a travesty of him. It has been 
a labor of love, and he has made the work 
singularly his own. Renan himself could 
have asked no more appreciative presentation 
of his theme, and no more scholarly hand 
upon his vast critical and historical appa- 
ratus. Often his learned notes are made even 
more instructive to the general reader by the 
modest and inconspicuous additions of his 
American editor. 

In point of style, too much praise can 
hardly be given to this version. For felicity 
and ease, joined with absolute fidelity to the 
original, it is quite worthy to stand by the 
side of O. B. Frothingham’s edition of 
Renan’s Religious History and Criticism, 
which has always seemed to us one of the 
masterpieces of translation by which all others 
may fairly be tested. One of the lesser 
proofs of the excellence of Dr. Allen’s work, 
and interesting as a comparison of the two 
languages, is that, so often without the 
slightest sacrifice of accuracy or literary 
form, the English version is more concise 
than the French. In one sentence, taken 
from many, where thirty-two words are 
needed in French twenty-three serve the pur- 
pose in English. In a longer paragraph 
there are sixty-eight words in French, fifty- 
five in English. 

The volume itself is not one of the most 
interesting of the series; but its introduc- 
tion, in which he answers the criticisms of | 
his opponents, contains some of his most 
characteristic pages, as defining his position, 
and disclosing the feelings of a man who has 
left the Mother Church, yet shrinks from the 
rudeness and bravado which he finds outside. 
In fact, if one wishes to read an apotheosis 
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of religion pure and simple, he must turn to 
these pages of the great sceptic. It should 
be added that one of the best estimates of 
Renan himself in a few words is given by 
Dr. Allen in his own preface to Zhe Afosiles. 

This preface is pathetic reading now, as 
showing the ominous disabilities under which 
the task was finished, though asserting at the 
same time the writer’s ‘‘great joy in the 
execution of it, with an increasing sense of 
the grandeur and nobility of the theme. ”’ 
The friends of Dr. Allen could hardly ask 
for a finer memorial of his beautiful life, in 
its most scholarly aspects, than in this his 
last undertaking. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE BIBLE. By 
Walter F. Adeney, M.A., Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis, History, and Criticism, 
New College, London. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker.—What is meant by his title, Mr. 
Adeney tells us, is not so much the ori- 
gin of its contents in the minds of the 
writers as the putting together of the several 
parts of the Bible in one volume. 
is, in fact, a very brief history of the canon. 
The first part, dealing with the Old Testa- 
ment,’ is much more satisfactory than the 
other; though, even there, there is too much 
striving to give matters something of their 
traditional appearance. But there is the 
same superiority of the Old Testament to the 
New Testament part that we have noted a 
hundred times in such expositions. With 
the liberal orthodox critic the freedom and 
sincerity with which the New Testament is 
treated is always in vivid contrast to the 
treatment of the old. Mr. Adeney sets out 
with a dictum which smacks strongly of his 
personal idiosyncrasy; namely, that the 
Epistle of James is-the earliest book of the 
New Testament, antedating 1 Thessalonians, 
and consequently written before 53 A.D. 
Surely, this is a position which finds little 
critical support. Indeed, at this point, our 
later criticism has done more to support the 
Tiibingen view than at any other except 2 
Peter, Harnack’s opinion being that the 
epistle is little more than a cento of extracts 
from the most various sources, —Christian, 
Greek, and Jewish. The Fourth Gospel is 
treated in the most violently apologetic man- 
ner, the claim being made for it that it is 
superior to the Synoptics, both as a record of 
facts and as reflecting the mind and spirit of 
Jesus. This is not criticism: it is the con- 
servatism of irrational piety. ‘‘The Epistles 
of the Captivity’’ are treated with immoral 
silence as to their doubtful character; and 
the Apocalypse, though not entirely ignored, 
is treated in the most casual manner, and 
with the unmistakable implication that it 
was written by the apostle John and by the 
author of the Fourth Gospel. 


DYNAMIC IDEALISM. An Elementary 
Course in the Metaphysics of Psychology. 
By Alfred H. Lloyd. Chicago: A. C. 
M’Clurg & Co.—Nothing more complimen- 
tary to our average intelligence could be 

conceived than Mr. Lloyd’s preface, where 
he tells us that he ‘‘has had in mind, as 
possible readers, those who are not strictly 
technical students in psychology.’’ As it is, 
the book impresses us as extremely difficult ; 


His book. 
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and consequently we are the more grateful 
for Mr. Lloyd’s concession to the weaker 
brethren. Yet, frequently, we have the feel- 
ing of Carlyle in reading Stirling’s Secret of 
Hegel, ‘‘I seem to have been over this 
ground many times before, but never before 
with a ball and chain at my feet.’’ It may 
be that the obscurity-is entirely inherent in 
the subject, but we suspect that Mr. Lloyd 
has not the art of some others in making 
clear to us what is perfectly clear to himself. 
What he is driving at is set down at the 
outset: ‘‘Relationship among things is the 
criterion neither of a life nor of a mind that 
exists apart from the substance of the uni- 
verse. It is, however, the criterion of sub- 
stance; and, as the central truth about things, 
it bears this witness: The universe itself lives. 
The universe itself thinks.’’? In more familiar 
phrase the intelligible must be intelligent. 
Here, it need hardly be said, is an idealism 
which does not disdain what we call matter; 
and ‘‘Christian Science,’’ we are told, 
‘‘might have been much more useful if it 
had not been so seriously misled by phys- 
ics.’’ Many of us have been of this persua- 
sion, fancying the Christian Scientists false 
to their own principles, contending for the 
spirituality of matter, and yet contemning it 
as if it were so much dirt. ‘‘But matter, as 
here appears, is actually ad/e, or possible, to 
the self, being nothing more nor less than 
that in which the self lives and moves and 
has its being.’’ We commend the book to 
those who like an intellectual gymnastic, 
with occasional ‘‘intimations clear of wider 
scope. ’’ 


THE LETTERS OF VICTOR Huco. Edited 
by Paul Maurice. Harper & Brothers.—The 
life of Victor Hugo is in some respects one 
of the pathetic ones in history; and the 
period which he passed in exile from France 
after the fall of the republic and the estab- 
lishment of the third empire adds a great 
deal to the moral value of the man. In his 
letters, written from different parts in Eu- 
rope, for the most part to his immediate 
relatives, there breathes a spirit of patient 
dignity, of quiet enjoyment of his work, of 
confident faith in the future of France, which 
serve to inspire and to strengthen. There are 
letters to his wife, to his children, to his son 
who was in St. Pelagie Prison for political 
offences. They all show the affectionate 
husband and father. The author of Zes M- 
sérables is full of sympathy for his children in 
all their troubles, even the smallest. He has 
a gentle word of admonition here, a fatherly 
suggestion there, affectionate praise else- 
where. It is plain to see that a large and 
very important part of Victor Hugo’s world 
was delimited by the walls of his home. 
Then there are letters of encouragement, of 
appreciation, of advice to political and lit- 
erary friends, and over and above all an 
uncompromising hatred for ‘‘Napoleon le 
Petit’? and for the political order which he 
created in France. The letters of Victor 
Hugo in his exile are certainly not the least 
among his writings. 


ELEMENTS OF LITERARY CRITICISM. By 
Charles F. Johnson. New York: Harper & 
Brothers.— Prof. Johnson’s present volume 
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could have no better recommendation to the 
reader than a clear recollection of his former 
volume, English Words. The object of this 
book is to enable the reader of good litera- 
ture to enjoy it with intelligence. The ar- 
rangement of the matter does not seem to us 
so cumulative as it might be. However it 
may be with unity of composition, the power 
of realizing character and the power of sug- 
gesting man’s relation to the sum of things 
strike us as being more important than musi- 
cal expression or even ‘‘the feeling for 
words.’’? Other literary attributes considered 
are descriptive power and emotional suscepti- 
bility. Each of all these has a chapter to 
itself, and the discussion and illustrations 
are both admirable. The book is well cal- 
culated to serve the end for which it is de- 
signed. Having mastered its principles, 
every good book would be a source of higher 
enjoyment than before, and every poor one 
would be more readily found out. 


THE DUENNA OF A GENIUS. By M. E. 
Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell). Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.— The earlier 
book of Mrs. Francis, /z a Worth Country 
Village, has not been forgotten, though it 
appeared five years or more ago; and readers 
of those sketches will be the first to welcome 
a novel that shows the same power of char- 
acterization and the same delicate, bright 
humor. ‘This is the story of a musical 
genius, endowed with the traditional artistic 
temperament, mothered and helped by an 
elder sister, who is the duenna of the book. 
The reader is glad that both sisters have 
a love-story, and that the wilful, fascinating 
genius does not monopolize the happiness of 
the ending. The forest scene, in which 
Valérie plays to Valdenek in the early morn- 
ing, is written with genuine freshness and 
simplicity, that give no hint of the inherent 
difficulties in the treatment of the situation. 
The contrast between the whimsical spon- 
taneity of Valérie and the energy, self-sacri- 
fice, and womanliness of Margot is cleverly 
managed; and brief glimpses of London so- 
ciety add to the variety of interest. 


PENELOPE’S PROGRESS. By Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.— 
Those who have made acquaintance with 
these delightful chapters, as they have been 
doled out month by month in the Adélantic, 
will welcome their appearance in book form, 
and immediately lose themselves in the enter- 
tainment offered. This adds another to the 
books which, by good rights, ought to be 
read aloud to sympathetic auditors, who will 
appreciate the housekeeping experiences of 
these charming Americans, thrill at Fran- 
cesca’s impressive appearance in the Lord 
High Commissioner’s reception, struggle 
manfully with the Scotch words, delight in 
the skirmishing of Lord Ronald and his 
capricious sweetheart, and laugh over the 
dramatic presentation of ‘‘Sir Patrick 
Spens.’’ Mrs. Wiggin is extremely bright 
and clever, but she is always something 
more. She has an understanding of our com- 
mon humanity and a genuine sympathy with 
its hopes and fears and frailties and aspira- 
tions that softens and dignifies her wit. 
This is a good book to have in the house. 
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WHEAT IN THE Ear. By Alien. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.—The opening chapters 
of this latest addition to the ‘‘ Hudson Li- 
brary Series’’ promise an originality of treat- 
ment and a range of interest not fulfilled in 
the development of the story. Joan as a 
child is delightfully natural; but her rela- 
tions with her ‘‘brain-mother,’’ who develops 
her intellectually, with her husband, who, 
when he asks her to marry him, confesses 
himself ‘‘pained to discover that reason and 
will have not constituted plenitude of exist- 
ence’’ for him, with her lover, to whom she 
owes it that she does not desert her husband 
shamefully, are all so shadowed by her sense 
of intellectual oppression and her eternal 
analyzing of thought and emotion that all 
spontaneity is lost, and the reader is wearied. 
She learns at last the lesson that no man 
liveth unto himself alone, and that the laws 
slowly formulated by successive generations 
are not to be set aside by the individual 
without bitter forfeit and loss. 


STANDARD - BEARER. 


THE BY aS omens 
Crockett. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
#1.50.—Mr. Crockett is turning out new 


books with a rapidity that implies constant 
work, and suggests that the profession of 
novelist is strenuously imperative. The 
latest book is not one of the best. It has no 
single chapter that remains a precious pos- 
session in the memory as does the one in 
Lad’s Love, where the boy wins over his 
mother to an interest in his wooing, or that 
one in Six Yoady Lion, where one thrills in 
sympathy with the child saluted by the Scots 
Grays. But it has a sustained interest. The 
author himself describes it in the preface as 
‘fa book iron-gray and chill,’’ ‘‘the tale of 
times when the passions of men were still 
working like a yeasty sea’’ after the fatal 
year 1685. It is a story of strong-hearted 
striving for principle, of a love for right 
stronger than the love of woman, and of a 
sturdy character developed by thought quite 
as much as by action. 


Poems. By Florence Earle Coates. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.—We have here a volume of very real 
poetry. It has much beauty and variety of 
form, much eloquence and felicity of phrase, 
much lyrical rapture, and much ethical no- 
bility. Everywhere it is sweet and sane, 
recognizing the tragic side of life, and yet 
not wearing the pessimistic weeds that are so 
much affected by the poets of our time. For 
proof of this, take ‘‘The Land of Promise.’’ 
For exquisite pathos, take ‘‘Wouldst thou 
learn?’’ -If a penetrating ethical note is 
wanted, it will be found in ‘‘Man.’’ If the 
lyric mood is on you, then the thing for you 
is the ditty called ‘‘My True Love’s Eyes,’’ 
albeit a dozen or twenty others would serve 
quite as well. There is a splendid sonnet to 
Nansen, worthy of his deed. Not without 
intelligent self-consciousness does the writer 
of these poems place the sonnet ‘‘Life’’ on 
the first page. 


Miscellaneous. 


The fact that a third series of Lilian 
Whiting’s World Beautiful essays has been 
recently published by Roberts Brothers is 
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good testimony to the undoubted truth that 
they have been found helpful and inspiring 
by many. Her insistence on the spiritual 
side of life, her endeavor to present the facts 
of what she would call ‘‘the temporary 
world’’ in such a way that they may be faced 
bravely and sweetly by one who is longing 
for a purified existence, her unfailing seren- 
ity, her confidence that ‘‘it is possible to 
attain a perpetual state of pure exhilaration 
and energy,’’ appeal especially to those who 
have tried to reconcile the high aim and the 
present necessity. In this series she dwells 
more than before on things mystical and 
even occult; and she gives much space to her 
thoughts about the possibility of communion 
with those who have entered ‘‘the world of 
finer forces and higher potencies than this.’’ 
Whatever one may think of her Planchette 
communications and her ‘‘intuitive recogni- 
tions, ’’ many of her essays give the philoso- 
phy of Emerson and of Phillips Brooks in 
a form that will send it far among those who 
need it. 


Literary Notes. 


The Scribners are to publish Mr. Richard 
Davis’s new story, Zhe King’s Jackal, in 
book form, on June 25; and it is predicted 
that it will repeat the very successful record 
made by Mr. Davis’s first novel, Soldiers of 
Fortune, a year ago. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons publish the ‘‘ Interna- 
tional Handbcoks to the New Testament, ’’ 
edited by Orello Cone, D.D. The series 
will include works by President George L. 
Cary, L.H.D., of Meadville, © Principal 
James Drummond, LL.D., of Manchester 
College, Oxford, and Prof. Henry P. Forbes, 
D.D., of the Theological School of St. Law- 
rence University, and by the editor. This 
is an exegetical series covering the entire 
New Testament, and constructed on a plan 
which admits of greater freedom of treatment 
than is usual in commentaries proper. The 
space generally devoted to a minute examina- 
tion of the grammatical construction of pas- 
sages of minor importance is occupied with 
the discussion of those of a special interest 
from a doctrinal and practical point of view. 
Questions of the authorship and date of the 
several books are treated in carefully pre- 
pared introductions. The books of the New 
Testament are treated as a literature, which, 
in order to be understood, must be explained, 
like all other ancient literature, in accord- 
ance with accepted principles of grammatical 
and historical interpretation. 


Books Received. 


Privately Printed. 
Reminiscences of School Life. By Hiram Orcutt. 
From Richard G. Badger & Co., Boston. 
Miss Theodora. By Helen Leah Reed. $1.00. 
« From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
The Study of Man. By Alfred C. Haddon. _ $2.00. 
Heroes of the Reformation. By Henry Eyster Jacobs. 


.50. 
rh Philosophy of Government. By George W. Walthew. 


E25. 

Ciptncios: By Louis J. Block. $1.25. 
From A. F. Reinhold, New York. 
Nature versus Drugs. By A. F. Reinhold. 
From D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
Evelyn Innes. By George Moore. $1.50. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 

The Sacrifice of Christ. By Henry Wace. 50 cents. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
Daffodils. Piano Duet. By L. E. Orth. : - 
Boatman’s Song. For the piano. By Frederic A. Will- 


iams. : ; 
Song of the Rover. For the piano. By Frederic A. Will- 


cs ey Dance, By Frederic A. Will- 
jams. oa 

Rustic Dance. By Frederic A. Williams. | 

Col. Goff’s March. Two-step. For the piano. 
Reeves. 4 : ; 

Song of the Fairies. For thepiano. By Frederic A. Will- 


For the piano. 


By D. W. 


iams. : aA 
Elsie’s Waltz. For the piano. By Frederic A. Williams. 
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THE NEW BOOK 
ON GREECE .. 


Hon. SAMUEL J. BARROWS 
Meets with Great Favor. 


The following are a few extracts from the 
many commendatory notices the book has re- 
ceived: 


He writes not primarily as a scholar, but as a lover of 
Greece, her classical associations, her art treasures, her his- 
toric memories, and also as a deeply interested student of 
modern social conditions. The book has distinct charm of 
manner. It selects wisely what is worthy of note, and com- 
ments clearly, pleasantly, and colloquially. The study of 
Greece is broad and comprehensive. We are confident that 
this book will form one of the most authoritative works on 
the subject: it is certainly one of the most readable.—The 
Outlook, 

_ The man we know is here in all the fulness of his quali- 
ties, overflowing with love of fun, widely experienced in 
men and books, with his knowledge always at command for 
apt comparison or illustration, skirting the coasts of Bo- 
hemia with a fearless sail, interested in everything human, 
and quick to find it under whatever mask of alien form or 
creed.—Christian Register. 

Scholarly readers will be charmed with Mr. Barrows’s 
book. While it will refresh the mind upon the classical 
lessons of long ago, the Greece of the past, it pleasingly 
connects them with the Greece of to-day. His terse, clear 
descriptions of the sea, mountains, valleys, and rivers, 
interwoven with legends and classic lore, are admirable.— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

Numerous as are the special and technical works on 
Greece in its various archzological, poetic, and historical 
phases, this book of Dr. Barrows’s fills a popular require- 
ment that those others have never met.—Chicago Times 
Herald. 

His descriptions of modern Athens are bright and clever, 
combining the insight of the journalist and of the scholar. 
New York Times. 


THE ISLES AND SHRINES 
OF GREECE 


By Hon. Samuel J. Barrows. 


With 19 Illustrations from photographs taken 
by the author. Crown $8vo, cloth, gilt top. 
$2.00. 


For sale by all Booksellers and by the Publishers, 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 


254 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


In “The Essential Man’’ Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as long as man is what he is. ... This little yol- 
ume is chorouenly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test it 
by the clear propositions of this book.—The Hartford 
Seminary Record. 


It is a healthful and helpful book which no one can read 
without profit The New World. 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - ° - Boston. 


732 
Che Dome. 


The Buttercup Dairymaids. 


The little ladies of the churn, 
They toil the springtime through, 

A-churning golden butter from 
The rain and sun and dew. 


But, when the merry June-time comes, 
Their labor all is done ; 

And they pack their tiny butter-bowls 
With butter like the sun. 


And then they stand in ranks and rows, 
Their bowls upon their heads, 
Awaiting the inspectors, who 
Shall soon go through the meads, 


And, when the child-inspectors come, 
Such fun as then begins! 

For they test that golden butter 
With their rosy dimpled chins! 


—Youth’s Companion. 


For the Christian Register. 


How Mary kept the Panther at Bay. 


BY HELEN F. HUNTINGTON. 


‘‘This bit of lead was fired from an old 
blunderbuss by my little sister Mary, when 
she was barely nine years old,’’ said Uncle 
Waldo, taking a flattened bullet from his 
cabinet drawer. ‘‘I found it some time 
after deeply imbedded in the barn door. 
Like all my ‘curios,’ as you call them, it 
has a story. If Jessie will take her medi- 
cine promptly, I will tell you the story be- 
fore the lamps are brought in, unless you’ll 
be frightened in the dark.’’ 

‘¢Frightened!’’ Tom exclaimed, as if that 
were impossible. ‘‘Oh, I forgot the girls! 
Girls are awfully scary! Is your story a 
ghost story, Uncle Waldo?’’ 

‘‘No, Tom. I have never had any expe- 
rience with ghosts, so I can’t tell any stories 
about them. All my stories are true.’’ 

‘‘We’re ready now,’’ Jessie said, curling 
herself comfortably in the sofa corner, with 
a big pillow behind her. 

“‘Well, then,’’ Uncle Waldo began, care- 
fully replacing the bit of lead among other 
oddities in the drawer. And this is the 
story :-— 


When I was a boy, we lived in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains of Georgia, near a range of 
hills called ‘‘Possum Trot,’’ because of the 
many narrow foot-trails round about. It was 
a very lonely, wild section in those days. 
Our nearest neighbors lived five miles away, 
and the nearest post-office was eighteen miles 
up the ridge. So you may know we did not 
have much company. But we were never 
very lonely, for there was a large family of us. 

The mountaineers had sort of a signal sys- 
tem in certain settlements which could be 
heard within a radius of ten miles in all sorts 
of weather. Ours was two long and two short 
bugle-blasts, repeated in regular order until 
answered; and, by the number of answering 
blasts, we knew exactly who had signalled 
us. Thus, in times of danger from forest 
fires or Indians, we had only to blow a hom 
to bring our neighbors to our assistance. 
The signals were never used except in times 
of serious danger. 

My father used to make half-yearly trips 
over the mountain to the Roscoe Valley side 
to do his principal trading; for the one store 
at Possum Trot furnished only the barest ne- 
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cessities of life. One fall, a few days before 
Christmas, father started out with a load of 
farm produce to exchange for household 
goods and little Christmas surprises, taking 
my eldest brother Brentwell with him. 
Brentwell had just turned fourteen, and was 
such a steady, industrious boy as to be a 
great help to father in every way. Usually 
father went in company with other mountain- 
eers; for the road was very lonely, and he 
had to camp out two nights far from human 
habitation. As in those days panthers and 
catamounts frequently strayed over the ridge, 
making way with what cattle and sheep they 
could find, people were very cautious about 
travelling alone. 

On the afternoon of Christmas Eve day we 
expected father home, and one by one took 
turns to run out to the gate to listen for the 
wagon. Mother was busy making cakes for 
the holidays; and we were helping or hinder- 
ing her, as the case might be. There were 
five of us besides Brentwell,—Mary and Lou- 
ise, twins of nine, Burt of seven, two-year- 
old Paul, and myself, then almost twelve, —a 
good houseful, you see. About three 
o’clock a neighbor’s boy came riding over in 
great haste, and stopped at our gate. He 
looked pale and frightened, and his horse 
was wet from hard riding. 

*“O Mrs. Clyde!’’ he began, when mother 
appeared at the door: ‘‘Ma’s took powerful 
bad off! She’s plum’ outen her head, and 
keeps calling for you. Pa says won’t you 
please come home with me.’’ 

**T wish I could,’’ mother answered, per- 
plexed and sorry. ‘‘But I don’t see how I 
can leave just now. Mr. Clyde is not home, 
but I expect him every minute. Perhaps I 
could go a little later.’’ 

But Lem entreated her the more earnestly, 
saying no one else knew so much about doc- 
tor’s ‘‘truck and yarbs,’’ which was quite 
true. ‘‘Please do come,’’ he begged, almost 
in tears. ‘‘I’ll fetch you home right soon in 
the mornin’. ’’ 

‘*Of course, father will be home before 
dark,’’ mother said to us. ‘‘I think, chil- 
dren, I ought to go, as I may be able to do 
something for Mrs. Miller. You will not be 
afraid to stay without me till father comes?’’ 

We all said ‘‘No’’ very emphatically. So 
she washed the flour from her hands, and in 
a few minutes was seated behind Lem with 
Paul on her lap. 

“*Vou’ll have to finish the baking as best 
you can, children,’’ she said, last of all. 
““The pound cake is ready to pour into tins, 
and the cookies are ready to shape. Make 
them as nice as you can, and all help, so as 
to get things done early. Waldo, if father 
is not home by five o’clock, you can milk 
and tend to the calves, can’t you? Be sure 
to fasten the stalls carefully. Of course, 
father will soon come; but, if anything 
should keep him, be sure to close up the 
house before dark, and light the candles, — 
not the lamp,—and be very careful about the 
fire. Don’t forget, children. ’’ 

We watched her ride out of sight through 
the pine thicket leading to the big road, then 
went in to finish the baking. We decided to 
make the cookies into animal shapes, but 
could not agree on any one model; for we all 
had our preferences. Mary and Louise 
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wanted all cows, Burt preferred soldiers and 
horses, while I insisted on making panthers 
and bears. Finally, we divided the dough 
into four equal parts, and all fell to work. 
But it was not as easy as we had imagined. 
Burt’s soldiers were unrecognizable, the legs 
broke off the girls’ cows, and my panthers 
subsided into shapeless lumps. The dough 
stuck to our fingers, and things went wrong 
generally until Mary said we needed: more 
flour; and, by her advice, we put our whole 
menagerie back into the dish, and added so 
much flour that we couldn’t mix it at all, 
which Louise remedied by pouring in a 
quantity of milk. Meantime the fire went 
out; and we had to stop operations to build 
it up, after which we went to business again, 
deciding this time to make all soldiers. And 
such soldiers they were! with big, lumpy 
arms and legs, baggy coats, with dried 
huckleberries for buttons, straw guns, and 
a slice of dried pumpkin for hats. One sol- 
dier filled a pan. The first one baked very 
much out of shape, his head all puffed and 
floury, and huckleberry juice running all over 
his jacket. But we were rather pleased: it 
was much nicer to eat a big, pompous soldier 
than common little cookies. 


So we made a whole regiment of soldiers, ' 


with various decorations, and did not notice 
how quickly the time passed, until Mary 
looked up, and said, ‘‘Why, it’s so dark I 
can’t see to put the buttons on their coats!’’ 

Then, for the first time, I remembered 
mother’s parting injunction to milk and do 
the chores early. We left everything, and 
went about the outdoor work, a good deal 
frightened to find how dark it was. Mary 
and Louise went to the spring for water, 
while I ran to the barn-yard to milk and feed 
the cattle. It was warm, delightful weather 
for Christmas time, almost as mild as Sep- 
tember. I remember to this day how I 
paused to look over the grassy slopes of the 
pasture, then barely visible in the gathering 
gloom of night. The cattle huddled close 
together in the narrow lane leading from the 
pasture. When I opened the gate, they 
bounded past me, head in air, lowing un- 
easily, and ran directly into the stalls, fol- 
lowed by the whinnying colt, which I drove 
out before I began to milk. I heard the 
girls pass hurriedly on their way from the 
spring, and fancied I heard them crying 
softly. Then, suddenly, the cow I was milk- 
ing backed out of her stall, lowing loudly. 
As I opened the door to look out, the colt 
bounded past me into the stall; and, with 
a shrill, terrible cry, a great panther bounded 
over the fence, and crouched on all-fours 
only twenty feet away. Obeying my first 
impulse, I threw my pail, milk and all, 
right over his head, and barred the door 
behind me, thinking, in my fright, that the 
cattle, at least, were safe. My one thought 
was to get to the house to warn the other 
children; but I dared not turn my back, 
knowing the panther would instantly spring 
upon me. It uttered a short, angry snarl, 
and sprang up, the milk streaming all over its 
neck and sides, its big green eyes gleaming 
like rays of fire in the semi-darkness ; and at 
that instant Mary’s voice rang out clear and 
sweet, saying: ‘‘I’ve got the gun, Waldo. 
I’m going to shoot to frighten him; but I 
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can’t hit him: the gun is too heavy for me 
to hold. When I shoot, you run!’’ 

Mary stood at the gate, supporting the old 
blunderbuss on the fence, its muzzle pointed 
toward the panther. When she fired, I 
dashed through the open gate, which she 
closed after me. 

“It will follow us,’’ she said, shivering 
with fear and suppressed excitement. ‘‘We 
.must walk backward, and_shoot as we go.’’ 
I took the gun and fired, and the shock threw 
me backward; but Mary’s arm supported 
me. Again I fired, till the last shot was 
spent; and we turned and dashed through the 
open door. ‘‘We heard it following us from 
the spring,’’ Louise said, crying bitterly, as 
she barred the door with trembling fingers. 
‘*O Waldo! How frightened we were to 
think of you out there alone!’’ 

We had really nothing to fear now, for the 
cabin was stout enough to resist an elephant. 
But we heard stealthy footfalls on the piazza 
outside of the door, and the horrible mewling 
cry, which, when once heard, can never be 
forgotten. All at once Mary thought of the 
danger awaiting father and Brentwell, and 
began to cry in a helpless, hopeless way that 
took away the last of my courage. Every 
minute brought them nearer home. Sud- 
denly the thought came to me to blow the 
signal-horn. I climbed to the tiny gable- 
window in the lumber loft, and blew that 
hom as I have never blown it in my life, 
until I was conipletely exhausted, never once 
pausing to listen for an answer, until my 
breath gave out, when I heard a welcome 
bugle-blast reverberating over hill and hol- 
low, and knew that our nearest neighbor was 
coming to help us. But, before I could 
answer, I heard father’s wagon creaking over 
the stony road below. Then I blew my horn 
again, and leaned out of the window, crying, 
‘*Father! father!’’ 

**Coming! coming!’’ I heard him answer. 

“*Look out!’’ I shouted back. ‘‘ Panther! 
panther !’’ 

Before I could climb down the ladder, his 
step sounded outside; and Mary flung the 
door open, with a joyful cry of welcome. 

‘“Where’s mother?’’ he asked first of all. 
We told our story between sobs of joy; 
and, when we had finished, father said, 
‘“‘Thank God for little Mary!’’ Brentwell 
said: ‘‘You must have frightened the panther 
away with your horn, Waldo. Hurrah for 
you!’’ 

Soon after that our neighbors arrived, and, 
on hearing the story, decided to organize 
a hunting party. Lem brought mother safely 
home early Christmas morning; and we had 
the merriest, happiest time imaginable. 


‘‘What became of Tom 
asked. 

‘Tt was tracked and killed within two 
miles of our house that next day. When the 
skin was cured and mounted, it was given to 
Mary, who has it now in her home in Eng- 
land. ’’ 

‘“ And what of the cake soldiers?’’ 

“‘Nobody thought of them 
found the whole regiment in the oven, burned 
to charcoal. ’’ ‘ : 

‘*What did she say?’’ Jessie persisted. 

‘<She said she couldn’t have done better 
in that line herself, and made some more 
cookies which we promptly disposed of.’’ 


the panther?’’ 


till mother, 
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A Little Baby Bear. 


If I gave you ten guesses, you would use 
them all, and still not be able to tell me what 
queer visitor I had the other day. Do you 
give it up? Well, it was a tiny baby bear. A 
hunter had caught him in the woods, and 
brought him to town in his arms. As soon as I 
heard of him, I invited the baby to spend part 
of aday with me; and we had great fun playing 
together. 

Long ago I used to have a picture of Santa 
Claus, a fat little man, all dressed up in a fur 
suit; and, when I saw the baby bear, I could 
almost believe that my picture had come alive. 
He had the same short woolly legs and fat roly- 
poly body; and there, too, was the droll, grave 
face, looking as if he were just trying to keep 
from laughing. He came right into the house 
as if he had known me all the three weeks of 
his life, and walked about under the chairs and 
tables; for he was no larger than a big cat. 
His little, pointed black nose went into every- 
thing that he saw; but, as soon as he had got 
a good smell, he trotted away, and put his nose 
into something else. He seemed to be hunting 
for some smell that he had known in the woods, 
where he was born and lived so cosily, snuggled 
up in his mother’s nice black fur. When he 
got through with the legs of things, he went 
higher. Right up to the tip-top of a great arm- 
chair he climbed, and hung himself across the 
back as if he were hanging himself out to dry. 
There he rested a little while. Then, drawing 
himself into a ball, off he rolled on to the floor 
with such a thump that I thought he must have 
hurt himself. But he thought not; for, without 
even waiting to rub his knees, he ran across the 
floor to stand up on his hind feet in front of my 
bookcase. He reached out one of his soft paws, 
and patted the backs of the books, as if to say, 
“JT like you very much, but I have not time to 
read you just now.” 

I am sure you would have thought him very 
cunning if you had seen him tipping about on 
his hind feet with a tiny yellow orange in his 
arms. He hugged it tight against his breast, 
and set arow of wee baby teeth in the skin. 
But I did not catch a glimpse of his tongue 
until I gave him the hand-mirror. The moment 
he saw the baby bear in the glass, a pink tongue, 
like a curled rose-leaf, came out, and made 
loving little smudges all over the bright glass. 

Again and again he lifted up the glass, and 
peeped underneath to find the baby bear behind 
it. I suppose he wanted a good hug beside the 
kisses ; and I don’t wonder, for he was soft and 
nice to squeeze. 

When his dinner time came, I gave him his 
milk in a bottle with a rubber top. When he 
saw it, he reached out and whimpered for it, 
just as a hungry baby does. He stood up and 
took the bottle between his front paws, and, 
tipping it up, sucked away so fast that soon 
there was no milk left. 

Then, when he saw that it was all gone, he 
lifted up his little black coat-sleeve, and wiped 
off his milky mouth. 

On his way back to his home the children got 
about him on the street, and laughed and jumped 
around him, clapping their hands; but he seemed 
to like the fun, and made them laugh louder by 
standing up on his hind legs and walking like a 
cunning little man. He wanted to stay out in 
the street to play some more when he got home ; 
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but you see it was past bear bed-time, and he 
had to be taken in. I am glad to be able to tell 
you that he did not cry at all as he trotted in and 
found his own little bed, that must have seemed 
nice and home-like, all ready for him in the 
corner.— S¢. Vicholas. 


Polly and the Fog. 


A writer in Our Dumb Animals tells us 
that one of Uncle Sam’s most faithful ser- 
vants in the State of Maine, but one that 
draws no salary, lives at the Portland Head 
Lighthouse. It is a large gray parrot, 
brought from Africa some time ago, and pre- 
sented to the keeper of the light. The bird 
soon noticed that, when the fog began to 
blow in from the ocean, somebody would cry 
out: ‘*Fog coming! Blow the horn!’’ One 
day the fog suddenly began to come in thick, 
and the men did not notice it. But Poll 
did, and croaked out: ‘‘Fog coming! Blow 
the horn!’’ Ever since then, whenever fog is 
perceptible, Poll always gives warning. 


Tommy (looking at the stars): “I know what 
the stars are, mamma. They are nails to hold 
up the sky.” 


Mamma (putting her little girl to bed) : “Why; 
Dorothy, I thought you were going to run a 
race with yourself!” Dorothy (undressing very 
slowly): “Yes, mamma, but I’m the one that 
don’t beat, you see.”— Youth's Companion. 


A little boy six years old, whose sister was 
sick in bed with rheumatism, said to a little 
cousin of his who came to call on him, and 
enumerated all the pretty presents his sick 
sister received: ‘‘Yes; but just think! my 
Aunt Rosa gave her a bank which costet ‘one 
dollar and ten cents. Don’t you think that’s 
enough for a girl who only gots the rheuma- 
tism ?’’— Examiner. 


Brain Workers, 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


supplies the needed nerve forces 
Shun Substitutes. Sold only in bottles. « 


Artificial Human Eyes 


iow LOYD&Co 


323 Washington Street, 
Opp. Old South Church, Boston 


QUINCY 
MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Cash fund April 1, 1898 . . . $625,162.07 


Surplus over reinsurance . 375,000.00 
Losses paid the past year . 36,024.48 
Dividends paid the past year 72,493-25 
Gain in surplus the past year 25,000.00 


CHAS. A. HOWLAND, 
Pres’t and Treas. 


WILLIAM H. FAY, Sec’y. 
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Good News. 


[This Department is conducted by Rev. EpwarpD EvERETT 
Hatz, D.D.J 


Gladstone. 


A good, great man attains the home of rest, 
All crowned with honored years of toil and strife. 
How beautiful appears his busy life! 
The while we look we say, How truly blest! 
Pure nobleness of soul his ways confessed ; 
With hope and aim for man his days were rife ; 
He loved the good as true man loves his wife, 
And ever deemed her service wisest, best. 
O patriots round this dear green earth of ours, 
Take heart to see a life like this succeed. 
Think how it plants the wilderness with flowers, 
And sows the grain the multitudes to feed. 
Think how the sunset’s glorious glow has shed, 
And still looks down on us from one called dead. 


—William Brunton. 


What is Government for? 


The old answer of Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans was that which is ascribed to Erskine, 
“‘All government and all constitutions, from 
the- time of Alfred down, are said to have 
been formed, so that twelve honest men may 
be put into a jury-box.”’ 

This statement, however, is really too nar- 
row; and perhaps it is now universally ac- 
knowledged among intelligent people that it 
is too narrow. Senator Hoar’s statement is 
much finer, which says that government ex- 
ists, and all revolutions in the direction of 
its improvement have been fought through, 
“‘that men might live in happy homes. ’” 

There is a certain superstition, however, 
particularly among people who dislike change, 
which makes careless men and women hold 
on to the impression that good government 
exists simply for justice between man and 
man. Behind this there is an undefined 
feeling that ‘‘the best government is that 
which governs least.’’ It is easy enough to 
see how this feeling has grown up in States 
which have been ruled under feudal systems 
or under autocratic systems. At the present 
moment they tell us that three-fifths of the 
income of every man in Italy goes to the 
maintenance of the institutions of the army 
or the navy or the court. And, speaking in 
general, almost everything which comes from 
the continent of Europe and half of what 
comes from Great Britain is tinged with the 
feeling that the hands of government must be 
tied, and that it must be very closely lim- 
ited. The motto which we have cited just 
now, ‘‘The best government is that which 
governs least,’’ was actually taken as the 
motto of the Democratic party in America, 
as late as John Tyler’s time. This is at the 
present moment the doctrine of the anarchists 
of Europe. It is no wonder that they have 
adopted such a principle: it is only wonder- 
ful that they have not more recruits than they 
have to a banner which has such a motto to 
fly. Considering the uses which the govern- 
ments of Continental Europe have made of 
their position, one cannot wonder at the in- 
dividualism in which men say that they had 
rather take their risks, that they had rather 
not have cases brought into court for adjust- 
ment, that they had rather not have police- 


men in the streets, and that, if you will let 
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them alone, they will let you alone. 
is the theory of the anarchist. 

In this country, on the other hand, every- 
thing has tended to theories of co-operation. 
The people of Boston, for instance, found 
that they must contribute two shillings apiece 
if they wanted to have a Common where 
their cows might pasture. They contributed 
the two shillings, and they owned the prop- 
erty in common. The people of New Eng- 
land found very early that, if they meant to 
have schools, they must agree that everybody 
should pay his part in the support of the 
schools. As a consequence, they had public 
schools. They found very early that, if they 
meant to have roads, they must turn out and 
mend the roads together. They must shovel 
and dig, and bring their oxen, and work 
together harmoniously in building roads 
under some captain whom they had them- 
selves chosen. In some of the smaller coun- 
try towns of New England this healthy dem- 
ocratic process goes on to-day. Government 
meant, with these people, the taking care of 
the individual. It meant that the individual 
was not to be left to defend himself, to teach 
his own children, or to pick his own way 
through the woods. 

As times advanced, people have found that 
the customs which had thus grown up ex- 
tended themselves so far that they compelled 
government to introduce water into their 
homes for them. They are beginning to see 
that government may very well introduce 
light into their homes for them, as they call 
upon government to give them good sewerage 
and good air. They see that government is 
a combination of the people for the good of 
the people, and that, wherever all the people 
have the same necessity, it is better really 
for the government of the people to undertake 
to supply this necessity than it is for indi- 
viduals to make such an effort, with the nec- 
essary jars and other infelicities which be- 
long to the rivalry of individuals. 

It seems queer to be repeating such com- 
monplaces as this, but that you cannot meet 
half a dozen educated men who are not still 
stumbling over the European hypothesis, in 
which thinking men regard government as a 
sort of nuisance which is to be abated. In 
journals edited by Englishmen or even by 
Irishmen, you find that the fraternal aspect 
of government is spoken of as paternal gov- 
ernment, and spoken of with a sneer. That 
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is because the editors of these journals have 
not lived in America long enough to under- 
stand the American principle. The Ameri- 
can principle is that, wherever there is an 
essential necessity existing for each and all, 
the government is really bound to meet that 


necessity. Epwarpb E. HALE, 


Security. 


In an old historical town, in an old his- 
torical county, in an old historical State, 
there was an old historical farm. Two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago Rejoice Hardy had 
fenced it with its first rude fences, when 
there was no lack of forest from which to 
cut them. For eight generations successive 
sons and grandsons of Rejoice had taken 
various crops from it. Cephas, Aaron, Me- 
latiah, and the rest, in an order of. which the 
old historic town had no reason to be 
ashamed, had tilled these acres with more or 
less success, —in the seventeenth century with 
more success, in the nineteenth with less, 
speaking on the average. 

What Rejoice Hardy had found there in 
1647 was soil which had been made in one 
hundred and eight thousand years—be the 
same more or less—by the decay every 
autumn of lichens, of mosses and ferns, 
and, after exogens came in, of their leaves 
and stems. These vegetable products, with 
much freezing and rotting, soaking and de- 
caying, had given the material for much pro- 
toplasm and for decent soil. From this soil 
Rejoice in his time, Cephas in his, Aaron 
and Melatiah in theirs, had manufactured, 
first a little wheat, afterward Indian com, 
rye, barley sometimes, and oats often. Al- 
ways they had created cows, bulls, and pigs 
by the help of these crops, sometimes sheep, 
once or twice a goat and akid. With the 
use of these animals they had returned to 
the mother earth a part, but only a small 
part, of what they had borrowed from the 
hundred and eight thousand years autumn’s 
gift of the lichens, the mosses, and the de- 
caying leaves. Except for these returns 
which the sheep and pigs and oxen made, 
Rejoice and his descendants had sent far 
away what they had taken from the soil, — 
Indian corm and oats and colts to the ‘‘Stin- 
gies,’’ as in those days the New Englander 
called the Antilles, or West Indies. After- 
ward they sent bulls and cows and sheep and 
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All the leading bicycle makers have made special 
arrangements with us whereby they are enabled to offer 
the Christy Saddle as a regular equipment or an option 
on their wheels, and, having gone to this additional expense, 
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pigs to Vermont and Berkshire, as Nahum 
and Phebe settled in those regions. And in 
later times they bought their own wheat in 
Rochester and in Dakota. They bought their 
pork, even, in casks in New York; and they 
cut from the historic farm the grass, which 
they changed into hay, and squeezed into 
bales, and shipped in Oziah Freeman’s 
schooner to Savannah, for the feeding of 
horses in Georgia. 

In all these historic processes the historic 
farm was losing from its capital of carbon 
and nitrogen and phosphates. It had nothing 
but the rain from heaven, well charged with 
nitrogen and the winds of heaven,—not with- 
out their share of carbon,—from which to 
renew itself. 

These things Asaph Hardy considered one 
February evening, as he sat by the fire in the 
historic farm-house. He understood the sci- 
ence and he knew the facts of the history 
better than I do. He had his Bible on his 
knee, and he read aloud the text, — 

‘*In that he did good, and gave you rain 
from heaven and fruitful seasons.’’ 

‘“*That is true,’’ he said to his wife Ase- 
nath, who was knitting on the other side the 
fireplace. ‘‘So he did, and so he does now. 
And it is graceless for us to let his blessing 
go to waste. Will you turn round to your 
desk, and write a letter for me?’’ 

So he dictated to Asenath this letter :— 


To Mr. CONSTANT AIRBETER, WINDHAM: 
Dear Sir,—¥or what price can you sell me 
a ‘‘sky-scraper windmill,’’ with tank and 
pipes complete? My well is forty-three feet 
deep: water rises to nineteen feet from curb. 
Respectfully yours, 
ASAPH HARDY. 


Historic Farms, Hl. F. County, Mass., Feb. 


15, '1896. 


Uncle Sam carried the letter in seven 
hours for two cents. That was good in 
Uncle Sam, and in a measure repaid Asaph 
for his grandsire’s grief when, in 1777, his 
father Laman came back from Saratoga with 
an ounce of lead in his leg. In two days 
Constant’s letter came back, saying that for 
$362.75 he would deliver the mill and tank 
at the Historic Farms station. 

Armed with this letter, Constant went to 
the Historic Bank at the village of Historic 
Farms. Fortunately for him, the president, 
an old gentleman of eighty-seven years, had 
had a stroke in September. A nice young 
fellow, who was not afraid,—a nephew of 
his, —named Somerby, reigned in his stead. 
‘‘Mr. Somerby, read that.’’ 

And Mr. Somerby read Constant Airbeter’s 
letter. 

‘*Mr. Somerby, you know my place. We 
cut, Jotham and I, eleven ton hay on them 
eight acres last year. Ef 1 can put up this 
pump, bar my cattle well on the Goodyear 
lot, I can cut—’n’ Jotham and two hired 
men—twenty-five or, mebbe, twenty-six ton 
on them lots between Goodyear and the turn- 
pike. 

‘‘Say, Mr. Somerby, you lend me $360, 
and take my bond and Jotham’s to pay you 
in hay, market price.’’ 

And Mr. Somerby “saw it, and the bank 
lent the money; and in two years the money 
was paid for by the hay. And the Historic 
Farm has started again, by simply doing 
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again what the good God did in the begin- 
ning. That is to say, it has saved the rain 
from heaven, and used it; while for two hun- 
dred years it has permitted that treasure to 
run to waste. EpWArRD E. HAtez. 


Correspondence. 


- . . “In Treland their problem is not that 
of colonizing the land, but, rather, of mak- 
ing prosperous the people who already occupy 
the land. They are meeting the landlord 
question by a special commission, which re- 
duces the rents, when evidence is presented 
to show that they are too high. They re- 
duced them on an average twenty per cent. 
fifteen years ago, and are now reducing them 
twenty per cent. more for the next term of 
fifteen years. They also have a law which 
makes it compulsory for the landlord to sell 
the land outright to the tenant, under certain 
conditions. But more interesting than this 
to me is the wide-spread organization of co- 
operative industries which is growing up 
throughout Ireland, on lines which have been 
very successfully established on the Conti- 
nent, particularly in Belgium. In the latter 
country, industry has been revolutionized 
during the past dozen years, with the result 
that the prosperity of the producing classes 
has been very largely improved. In Ireland 
there is an organization composed of all 
shades of political and religious opinion, 
and under control of the wealthy and edu- 
cated classes, which is teaching the farmers 
to own creameries and other small industries, 
to act in large bodies in the purchase of sup- 
plies and sale of products, to, establish vil- 
lage banks which loan money in small 
amounts, at cheap interest, to those who can 
use it either for a productive purpose or to 
effect an economy. Lecturers are kept on the 
platform, educating the people; and accounts 
of their various societies are carefully au- 
dited for them, experimental farms are estab- 
lished under expert management, etc. To 
my mind, the great fact about it is that the 
people are being taught the value of organ- 
ization, and of uniting their capital and 
using it for common ends, by means of co- 
operation, and that they are thereby achiev- 
ing the most important social as well as 
industrial ends. Organized and associated 
man is taking the place of the individual 
workers, and co-operation the place of com- 
petition, to a large extent. Our producing 
class must do likewise. ’’ 


An Historical Pilgrimage. 


The third annual historical pilgrimage of 
the Old South Historical Society will take 
place on Saturday, June 25, 1898. The pil- 
grimage in 1896 to old Rutland, Mass., ‘‘the 
cradle of Ohio,’’ and in 1897 to the homes 
of Whittier beside the Merrimack, were 
most successful and delightful occasions. 
The pilgrimage this year will be to the King 
Philip country,—Mount Hope, R.I. The 
Old South Historical Society extends an in- 
vitation to all the young people of Boston 
and vicinity, pupils of the high schools and 
and to all older people who may 
to join in this pilgrimage. It is 


others, 
wish, 


fis 


hoped that many teachers will go, and that 
they will interest their pupils, so presenting 
to them the historical associations of Mount 
Hope and the significance of Philip’s War 
in the early history of New England as to 
prepare them for a profitable day. 


The True Idea of a Church. 


A LETTER TO AN ORTHODOX FRIEND. 


BX STEPHEN PEEBLES. 


You seemed surprised—I thought you were 
horrified—when I told you the other day that 
it was no part of the object of the church 
to which I belong to help people to get to 
heaven. Now I do not like to have those 
with whom I talk horrified by anything I 
say. So I take the liberty to attempt to show 
you our position in a clearer light, trusting 
that, if I succeed, it will not then appear to 
you quite so dangerous a position to occupy. 

Suppose that you should wake up some 
morning with the full consciousness that you 
were now in a universe whose God was abso- 
lutely perfect in all his attributes, —in power, 
wisdom, goodness. Suppose that you should 
realize, on that morning, not only that God’s 
love was perfect, infinite, but that his kind- 
ness, the manifestation of love, had no limit. 
You would realize at the same time—would 
you not?—that your soul was perfectly safe 
in his keeping. You would altogether cease 
to worry—would you not?—about what was 
to become of your soul, knowing that, in 
life and death, the best possible care would 
be taken of it. You would say, in your 
way, I am sure, what Whittier has said in 
his, — 

“*T know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air: 


I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care.’’ 
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You would still lack perfect peace; but, 
having absolute confidence in God, you would 
feel that perfect peace was not best for you, 
so long as your highest ideal of virtue re- 
mained unrealized. If you were living a life 
of sin, of transgression, you would find, as 
all transgressors have found, that your way 
was a hard way; but you would feel that it 
was well for you that the way of transgres- 
sors is hard. And you would reason, I think, 
that, as it is in this life, so it must be in 
the life to come,—ideals unrealized meaning 
lack of peace, transgression of God’s laws 
meaning pain and trouble for the transgres- 
sor,—but that God’s infinite love must still 
envelop the soul of his child, his unbounded 
kindness still devise the best possible for 
that soul. 

And so heaven would cease to be the object 
of your striving, and the heavenly character 
would come to seem desirable as an end,—no 
longer as a means. 

Now suppose that, after you had become 
thus reassured regarding God, you should 
come to realize very fully the work which he 
has done and is doing for the world and for 
you, his child; to think earnestly of the evo- 
lution of the material world into a pleasant 
home for you, of the fashioning of the 
human body, of the development of mind 
and soul, of the steady gain of man through 
the long ages, of the institutions which have 
grown up for the betterment of the world, of 
love and friendship which have come to form 
so large a part of life. And suppose that, 
thinking of these things, you should say to 
yourself, ‘‘My Father is working up to this 
time, and I work.’’ No longer anxious about 
your soul’s salvation, because you have 
learned that God is very good, and will al- 
ways take care of your soul, you are now 
only anxious to be a laborer together with 
him. You see that his kingdom has not 
come, and you would aid its coming; that 
his will is not done on earth as it is in 
heaven, and you would hasten the time when 
it will be thus done. Some of God’s children 
are in trouble, and you would comfort them. 
You would be eyes to the blind and feet to 


the lame. You set about this work, and 
some one joins’ you. Then you two work 
together ‘‘in His name.’’ You recognize 


his presence. You pray to him. You en- 
courage each other. You have now, in all of 
its essentials, a church, though of course it 
would be better if there were more than two 
of you thus working together. 


Testaments for the Soldiers. 


The American Bible Society is sending 
Testaments to the soldiers; and a letter re- 
cently received from Tampa, Fla., describes 
the men as generally eager to receive them. 
‘*The first shipment of five thousand is al- 
most gone,’’ says the writer. ‘‘We sent two 
thousand down to the transports, and the men 
scrambled to get them. Had we shipping 
facilities, we could have used twice as many. 
I feel that, if they will carry a Testament, 
they will read it. On one occasion we had 
held a service, and were ready to give’ out 
Testaments. The preacher who went with us 
had an armful; and the men were about to 
crush him, when one called out: ‘‘Look out, 
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boys! Don’t knock the parson down An 
officer has just said, ‘‘You men are doing a 
great deal of good, and the kind you are 
doing will count for more with these men 
than preaching would.’’ 

In order that the American Bible Society 
may be able to respond to the many unex- 
pected demands upon it for Testaments for 
the army and navy, churches and individuals 
are urgently invited to send contributions to 
William Foulke, treasurer, Bible House, 
New York, N.Y. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, June 14. There were present Messrs. 
Bowles, Brown, S. A. Eliot, Forbes, Fox, 
Hoar, Hosmer, Howe, Hutchinson, Lincoln, 
and Metcalf, and Mrs. Catlin and Mrs. 
Wells, Mr. Hoar in the chair. 

The treasurer made the following statement 
for the month of May :— 
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The president announced the appointments 
of the following committees for the ensuing 
year :— 

Executive: Hon. Henry -J. Hosmer, Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer, Francis Cutting, George 
Hutchinson, and Mrs. Thomas Talbot. 

Finance: John Mason Little, Archibald 
M. Howe, Alfred Metcalf, Hon. Henry J. 
Hosmer, and Samuel Bowles. 

Publication: Rev. .Howard N. Brown, 
Samuel Bowles, Rev. Austin S. Garver, Rev. 
John P. Forbes, and Rev. Thomas R. Slicer. 

New England: Hon. Henry J. Hosmer, 
Archibald M. Howe, Alfred Metcalf, Rev. 


John P. Forbes, and Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells. 
Middle: Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D. ; 


Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, George Hutchinson, 
Adelbert Moot, and Mrs. Charles T. Catlin. 

Southern: Rev. Austin S. Garver, John 
Mason Little, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, 
Mrs. Thomas Talbot, and Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 

Western: Rev. Howard N. Brown, Adel- 
bert Moot, John Mason Little, Rev. Thomas 
R. Slicer, and Rev. Mary A. Safford. 

Pacific: Rev. Thomas L. Eliot, ID SIBE 
Francis Cutting, Samuel Bowles, Hon. Henry 
J. Hosmer, and Mrs. Thomas Talbot. 

Foreign: Rev. Howard N. Brown, Rev. 
Minot J. Savage, D.D., Rev. Austin S. 
Garver, George Hutchinson, and Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells. 
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Education: Archibald M. Howe, ° Rev. 
T. L. Eliot, D.D., Rev. Minot J. Savage, 
D.D., Rev. Mary A. Safford, and Mrs. 
Charles T. Catlin. 

The following gentlemen were elected trus- 
tees of the Church Building Loan Fund: 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, George Hutchinson, 
Henry W. Putnam, Charles P. Ware, Gen. 
Wilmon W. Blackmar, and Rev. John Cuck- 
son, with president, secretary, and treasurer 
members ex officits. 

The Finance Committee reported its action 
in regard to the collective investment of 
funds; and, upon further report, it was 


Voted, That the treasurer be authorized_to open an 
account to be called the Nancy Brackett Fund, with a 
principal of $3,000, the income to be used for publication 
interests. ‘ af 

Voted, That the treasurer be authorized to transfer from 
the General Fund the sum of $218.69 to make the principals 
of special funds even hundreds of dollars. 

Voted, That the treasurer be authorized to transfer from 
the Fogg Memorial Fund to the General Fund the sum of 
$28.75 to make the principal of the Fogg Fund equal to the 
amount of the legacy received. 


The committee further reported upon the 
salaries of officers and expenses of headquar- 
ters for the coming year, and the report was 
adopted. 

The by-laws of the directors were amended _ 
as follows :— 

First, by omitting, in Article IV., the 
sentence beginning, ‘‘The secretary, etc.,’’ 
and substituting the following: ‘‘The secre- 
tary shall be, ex officio, chairman and the as- 
sistant secretary a member of each commit-& 
tee; but they shall not be entitled to vote in 
that capacity. The treasurer shall be, ex 
officio, a member of the Committee on Fi- 
nance. ’’ 

Second, by omitting, in Article XV., the 
concluding sentence beginning, ‘‘In addition 
to his other duties. ”’ 

A communication was received from the 
Committee on the Supply of Pulpits; and an 
appropriation of $250 was made for the sup- 
port of the work of the committee for the six 
months beginning Sept. 15, 1898. 


HEGENUINE SHOES 
HAVE THIS COIN 
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The secretary laid before the board a num- 
ber of communications from the director of 
the Japan Mission; and an appropriation of 

$200 was made to the Japan Mission, to close 
the account of Senshin Gakuin for the 
months of May and June, 1808. 

The salary of the field agent of the Asso- 
ciation was fixed at $3,000 for the ensuing 
year. 

Adjourned. 

‘SAMUEL A. Exiot, Sec’y. 


Notes from the British National 
Conference. 


CO-OPERATION WITH OTHERS. 


Our institutions must not be allowed to 
make for isolation and exclusiveness. We 
want to break down barriers between our- 
selves and other people; and to this end we 
should welcome co-operation, wherever possi- 
ble. The life in our churches needs to be 
invigorated and freshened by contact with the 
life which is pulsating around us. ~ We want 
to come as much as possible into friendly 
contact with other people. Isolation is a 
curse which has been, to a large extent, 
forced upon us. It inevitably leads to nar- 
rowness and provincialism, and it is for us 
to struggle against it in every legitimate 

Be asic. Now, to set up little, separate in- 
stitutions of our own, for carrying out pur- 
poses which might be as well achieved in 
combination with other people, is to acqui- 
esce in and perpetuate this isolation. There 
is a good deal of educational and charitable 
work which could formerly be done only by 
church organizations, but which to-day can 
be better done by organizations which are not 
connected with any particular religious body. 
We should be careful that we do not seek to 
maintain feeble competing agencies, whereby 
the work is less efficiently done, and the 
workers are cut off from a wider communion. 
There is no merit in running a little show of 
your own instead of playing a useful, if in- 
conspicuous, part in the larger drama of the 
national life.—/ohn Dendy. 


ADAPTED PROPAGATION. 


The world is the same as it was when the 


instructions of Jesus were given, and human} 


-nature is just the same; but there has been 
a growth of knowledge and a development of 
life since then. Present conditions have to 
be considered and operations adapted to 
them. The age is scientific. _ Its philosophy 
is evolutionistic. It has new ideas of unity, 
law, and development. ‘Theology has 
changed its front, and is still changing. 
The Higher Criticism is proceeding. Dogma 
is dissolving. A theological sickness affects 
men. Ecclesiasticism is discounted. The 
centre of religious gravity has changed. 
Controversy of the old metaphysical sort is 
over. The problems burdening the mind are 
ethical and economic. There is no living 
concern now regarding the dogma of ‘‘three 
persons in the Godhead.’’ In place of it 
thas come anxiety about the domestic trinity, 
—father, mother, and child,—and- concern 
regarding the economic trilogy, —rent, profit, 
and wages. The problems of industry are 
felt to be closer than those of divinity. The 
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atonement that men are interested in now is 
not the theological, but the social one,—the 
atonement of man with man. Not of heaven 
and hell, with the great gulf fixed between 
them, do men think so much as of wealth 
and poverty, with the actual abyss separating. 
The church is no longer a sheepfold into 
which men are driven. The minister has a 
rival in the magazine. The pulpit has to 
reckon with the press. Outside the church, 
in critical vexation or in bitter animosity, 
many of the best minds stand. There is a 
moral enthusiasm in action which has parted 
company with every church and with all 
forms of religion. What has the free, ra- 
tional propagandist to say and do in these 
circumstances? He has to realize that he is 
more needed than ever. It was the religious 
disease of his day that required the preach- 
ing of Jesus. The spiritual sickness of the 
time calls for the religious rationalist to-day. 
The doctrinal loosening and drifting give 
him his opportunity. The time of conscious 
evolution is his time.—A/lexander Webster. 


From Idaho. 


I have been reading a few copies of the 
Register sent me, and some tracts from the 
American Unitarian Association, and have 
become convinced that I am, and always 
have been since I arrived at the age of seri- 
ous thought, a Unitarian. And, since I 
have discovered this truth, and have talked 
with others, I have learned that their beliefs 
are very similar to my own. But to them 
the Unitarians are a small organization, with 
large aims and aspirations; and they are 
unwilling to take up with them. I was talk- 
ing with two of my friends recently, mem- 
bers of other churches, who told me that, 
while they did not believe the doctrines 
taught in their churches, they wanted their 
children brought up under religious influ- 
ences. They represented to me that, if a 
church could be established and a Sunday- 
school organized more in accord with their 
beliefs, they would join that church; but 
they did not wish to be the leaders in effect- 
ing such an organization in their midst. 
This thought suggested to me an idea; and 
it was this, Could not the Unitarians send 
out a few missionaries, ministers-at-large, 


who would take up work in a State, visiting | 


the towns and cities therein, and holding two 


or three meetings in each place, and during} 


the day distribute, or have distributed, 
tracts? On the last night they could try to 
effect an organization to inculcate Unitarian 
principles, and, if an organization was ef- 
fected, to visit it regularly and deliver a ser- 
mon or two. ‘To illustrate: Here in Idaho 
a Unitarian minister might be kept for $500 
a year, with what more he could make by 
collections. He could open up headquarters 
at Boisé, the capital, effecting an organiza- 
tion there first, and from there visiting sur- 
rounding towns, first advertising himself in 
the newspapers: they would charge him noth- 
ing for a local notice. The main cost would 
be board and hall rent. This same plan 
could be worked in other States; 
each State, in a year or two, the mission- 
aries would be supported by their converts. 
The church would be talked of generally; 
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Re gion possessing 
every requirement for 


an Ideal Summer 
Home, 


where there is good, bracing 
mountain air, good living in 
good hotels and farm and 
village homes at from $4 to 
$10 a week, good fishing, 
good roads for cycling and 
driving, good opportunities 
for boating and yachting,.all 
amid the most glorious scen- 
ery in America. In a word, 
this is a good place to go to. 
It is *‘the summer paradise 
of New England!’’? Read 
about it-in ‘ Summer Homes 
Among the Green Hills,’ richly 
illustrated brochure of 125 
pages. Sent for 5c. stamp. 
Address T. H. Hanuey, N. E. 
P. A., Central Vermont rail- 
road, 194 Washington St., 
Boston, or 8. W. Cummrnes, 
we P. A., St. Albans, 
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and everybody would know about them, and 
public interest would be aroused. Thousands 
of people in this country never heard of the 
Unitarians, and I do not miss it far when 
I say six out of every ten do not know its 
principles. I have heard of Unitarians for 
years, but thought them the same as other 
religionists, differing, perhaps, from other 
sects in the matter of baptism and commun- 
ion. Once I looked them up in an encyclo- 
pedia; and from it I got the idea that the 
Unitarians were a small sect, differing from 
other sects only in a little quibble over the 
matter of the personality of Jesus. I hope 
this matter will be considered. 
Ca) SHORT. 


A Pacific Coast Conference. 


The eighth regular annual meeting of the 
Women’s Unitarian Conference of the Pacific 
Coast was held at the Second Unitarian 
Church in San Francisco, Friday, April 29, 
the president, Miss Elizabeth B. Easton, in 
the chair. The devotional exercise was con- 
ducted by Rev. Sarah Pratt Carr, and was 
followed by a cordial address of welcome by 
the president. The leading thought of the 
day was ‘‘The Religious Life of Woman.’’ 
The president gave the keynote of the papers 
in her afternoon address by saying that the 
tendency of women to-day is to drift away 
from the churches, and to spend their fine 
energies on the pursuit of literature and art 
to such an extent as to leave but a small 
fraction for the highest needs of the soul; 
and it was to say a word of warning against 
this tendency of the times, which this relig- 
ious body can but look upon with apprehen- 
sion, that the papers following have been pre- 
pared. 

Mrs. Horatio Stebbins gave an earnest 
paper on ‘‘The Secularization of the Mother; 
or, What is the Relation of Domestic Life 
to the Various Forms of Social Life?’’ Mrs. 
George W. Bunnell, president of the Ebell 
Club of Oakland, followed with a plea for 
the Women’s Club. Mrs. T. C. Williams 
was eloquent in her demand for a new em- 
phasis in our lives to avoid dissipating our 
energies by too many interests. 

After other addresses and discussion, Miss 
Easton closed the conference with a hopeful 
paper on the Unitarian outlook for the com- 
ing year. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


The unions are much pleased with the very 
appreciative editorial in last week’s Register 
upon the Union, and they might well send 
letters of thanks to the editor. Perhaps an 
even better way would be to send in one or 
more subscriptions. 

Here is a text for a dozen sermons, which 
we commend to the clergy at large. When 
a member of one of our unions went to the 
front as a soldier-boy, the home society sent 
him a letter, closing with the beautiful Miz- 
pah benediction, ‘‘The Lord watch between 
me and thee while we are absent one from 
another!’’ Despite the duties and distrac- 
tions of camp life, this young man found 
time to prepare his paper for the Sunday 
meeting of his union which had been as- 
signed him. 

‘*Blest be the tie that binds’’ our young 
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people together like this! Would that each 
member, leaving home for school or college 
or business, might be kept in remembrance 
by the union, and be as loyal to it! Let us 
hear what other guilds are doing for their 
soldier-members. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


July 3, ‘‘Sources of the Nation’s Strength.’’ 
Have read ‘‘Declaration of Independence, ’’ 
selections from ‘‘Washington’s Farewell Ad- 


dress,’’ Whittier’s ‘‘Anniversary Poem,’’ 
‘“*Centennial Hymn,’’ Kipling’s ‘‘Reces- 
sional.’’ Have sung ‘To Thee I have de- 
voted,’’ ‘‘Gone are the Great and Good,’’ 


‘God bless our Native Land!’’ Have each 
one who reads a quotation give his own 
thought about it. Have no paper, but a free 
discussion. 

QUOTATIONS. 


‘Vea, let all good things await 
Him who cares not to be great 
But as he saves or serves the State.’’ 
—Tnscription on Gov. Andrew’s picture in 
Church of the Disciples, Boston. 


Each petty hand A 
Can steer a ship becalmed; but he that will 
Govern and carry her to her ends must know 


His tides, his currents, how to shift his 
sails; 

What she will bear in foul, what in fair 
weather ; 

Where her springs are, her leaks, and how to 
stop ’em ; 


What strands, what shelves, what rocks, do 
threaten her. —Ben Jonson. 


‘*All private virtue is the public fund: 
As that abounds, the State decays or thrives. 
Each should contribute to the general stock, 
And who lends most is most his country’s 
friend. ’’ 


It seems to me a great truth that human 
things cannot stand on selfishness,-mechani- 
cal utilities, economics, and law courts; 
that, if there be nota religious element in 
the relations of men, such relations are mis- 
erable and doomed to ruin. — Car/yle. 

The proper function of a government is to 
make it easy for the people to do good and 
difficult for them to do evil.— Gladstone. 

A government for the people must depend 
for its success on the intelligence, the moral- 
ity, the justice, and the interest of the peo- 
ple themselves. —Grover Cleveland. 

Territory is but the body of a nation: the 
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people who inhabit its hills and valleys are 
its soul, its spirit, its life.—Garjed. 

Our personal contribution of character and 
righteous, loving service is all that is re- 
quired of us... . Our duty is to live for 
truth, for justice, for righteousness, and, 
above all, for that cohesive virtue of the 
social order, love and kindness. —C. W. 
Wendte. 

Patriotism should be made a practical na- 
tional righteousness,—in the root sense of 
right and wise conduct. ... True religion 
can always make itself felt in directing 
patriotism to rightful ends. If patriotism 
ever inclines to wars of conquest or to wan- 
ton trespass on the rights of other nations, 
religion can restrain it. While patriotism 
preserves the union, knitting all its people 
together in the bonds of brotherhood, relig- 
ion can raise the whole nation to higher 
levels of that righteousness which exalteth 
it. . . . The man who carries his patriotism 
on his sleeve into his daily life of society 
and business, and employs it in discovering 
and preventing dangers instead of supinely 
waiting for them to turn up, and then fight- 
ing them, is the most desirable of patriots. 
The education which makes good citizens by 
instructing them in their duties and responsi- 
bilities is the best breeder of patriotism. 
... The pride of citizenship inspires a 
man, as nothing else can, to nominate and 
vote for the best men for public offices, from 
alderman to President. It prepares him to 
address his mind earnestly and intelligently 
to each public question as it arises.— Uncle 
Sam's Church. 


Church News. 


Boston.— Boston Common (Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches): The speakers for 
Sunday, June 26, are Rev. Stephen H. Rob- 
lin of Boston and Rev. Eugene R. Shippen. 
Ninth tree north of tile-walk, on Charles 
Street Mall, at 5 P.M. 

The Conference of Unitarian Sunday- 
school Superintendents held their annual 
meeting (adjourned) in the parlors of the 
South Congregational Church, Friday, May 
27, at 7.30 P.M. The following officers were 
elected: president, Mr. Edwin J. Lewis, 
Dorchester; vice-president, Miss Alice L. 
Higgins, Brookline; secretary and treasurer, 
Miss Louisa P. Parker, Cambridge; direc- 
tors, Mrs. James Beatley, Roxbury, Mr. 
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Fred R. Hill, Hyde Park. Dr. Edward E. 
Hale, the first speaker, gave an informal talk 
upon the subject, ‘‘ How far should the Work 
of the Sunday-school be directed on Denomi- 
national Lines?’’ In the primary depart- 
ment, and even in the second grade (that of 
children between the ages of eight and four- 
teen), it is not advisable to attempt much 
denominational work. But, when a child 
reaches the age of fourteen years, he should 
begin to learn the difference between our own 
and other denominations....If it is possible 
to find a book that sets forth the difference, 
put that into the hands of the pupil. If im- 
possible, something may be done through the 
machinery of the Sunday-school. For ad- 
vanced classes Mr. Hale recommended such 
books as Herford’s ‘‘History of Religion, ’’ 
J. F. Clarke’s ‘‘Thomas of Didymus.’’ AlI- 
though no clearly doctrinal teaching may be 
done early, the seeds of our mode of thought 
may be planted when the child is even 
younger than fourteen. Rev. B. A. Good- 
ridge of Dorchester gave a strong plea for 
“*A More Useful Bible.’’ He thought that 
the only use that is worth while comes from 
love of the Bible. To obtain that love, one 
must read and read and read. Whatever is 
great still moves men greatly, and that which 
is worthless moves men not at all. We 
need, then, to-day a Bible the books of 
which shall be arranged in chronological 
order, and with all tables of genealogy and 
of statistics omitted, with the laws much con- 
densed, and the work so written as to hold 
one’s interest from beginning to end. The 
book should, moreover, be written in attrac- 
tive form, and sold so reasonably as to be 
within reach of all persons who wish to own 
it. Mr. Goodridge then went on to speak of 
the various attempts that have been made, 
and pointed out carefully the measure of suc- 
cess or of failure that each had won. ‘‘The 
Child’s Bible,’’ ‘‘The Bible for Learners, ’’ 
‘*The Modern Reader's Bible,’’ ‘‘The Bible 
for Beginners, ’’ and Bartlett and Peters’s work 
were in turn discussed; but not one seemed 
to contain the living word of God for these 
times and this people. After some discus- 
sion of Mr. Goodridge’s paper, it was voted 
that the chair appoint a committee to present 
to the directors of the Sunday School Society 
a statement that the Conference of Unitarian 
Snnday School Superintendents favors the 
publication of the Bible, of which Mr. 
Goodridge has shown the need in his admi- 
rable paper. 


Bath, N.H.—The ladies of the Lend a 
Hand Club will hold their ‘‘midsummer 
fair’? at full moon in August. With many 
thanks to the kind friends who have aided 
them in the past so generously, they are 
again obliged to beg for ‘‘more.’’ The past 
year has been very.hard upon the farmers, 
who are in the majority in All Souls’, so 
that money 1s a very scarce article in this 
place; and contributions of money or fancy 
articles will be most gratefully received. 
Rev. W. P. Elkins has been called to Peter- 
boro, N.H.; and All Souls’ is at present 
without a pastor. Rev. W. H. Savary of 
Jamaica Plain has preached for us the past 
two Sundays very acceptably. All Souls’ is 
doing missionary work in a great degree, and 
its influence is widely felt among a commu- 
nity where the orthodox faith has held con- 
trol these many years. To the old and the 
suffering All Souls’ brings a message of love 
and consolation. To the young it gives a 
brighter faith, a higher ideal of God and 
Christ. Unitarians cannot afford to let this 
church die out for want of means. There- 
fore they ask for aid. Any contributions can 
be sent to Mrs. Gen. Bédel, Miss Mary Jack- 
man, Mrs. Sophia Orne Johnson, Bath, N.H. 


Brookline, Mass.—First Parish: At the 
communion service on June 5 twenty-six 
persons were received into the church. Ten 
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came by letter or informal transfer from other 
churches, the rest—mostly young people—by 
baptism or by being named as desiring so to 
consecrate themselves. The original cove- 
nant, under which the church was gathered 
in 1717, is still, in a somewhat shortened 
form, the basis of fellowship, and is signed 
by all members. 


Deerfield, Mass.—Rev. and Mrs. Solley 
will sail for Europe July 9, and spend the 
month of August in Switzerland. The Uni- 
tarian church will be kept open until August 
14, when it will be closed until Mr. Solley’s 
return early in September. Rev. Calvin 
Stebbins will preach July 10 and 17, Rev. 
Mr. Birks of Bernardston on July 24, Rev. 
Dr. Piper on July 31, and Rev. W. W. Peck 
of Chicopee on August 7. The Sunday- 
school is very enthusiastic over its new series 
of lessons upon ‘‘Old Testament Charac- 
ters,’’? and will continue its sessions until 
August 14. 


Evanston, I1l.—The church in Evanston 
is about to close a most prosperous year. 
The interest in the Unity Club has been con- 
stant. Under Mr. Blake’s direction, they 
have read ‘‘ Macbeth, ’’ ‘‘Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream,’’ and ‘‘As You Like It.’?’ The work 
of the Alliance has been successful. It in- 
cludes one hundred and ten garments for the 
poor of Evanston and Evanston hospital, 
some help to the Elm Street Settlement of 
Unity Church, Chicago, and $5 were sent to 
Mr. Douthit. Under the direction of the 
Alliance, six socials have been held, the 
last being the reading by Mr. Blake of ‘‘ Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream,’’ with the accom- 
paniment of Mendelssohn’s music, given for 
benefit of the organ fund. The Home Jour- 
nal work of the Alliance has realized about 
$40 for the church building fund. $10 of 
this was a prize for the ninety-four subscrip- 
tions received. The officers of the Alliance 
for the coming year are: Mrs. C. B. Foote, 
president; Mrs. E. D. Coxe, secretary; Mrs. 
Ovington Ross, treasurer. This month the 
church has observed Flower Sunday and 
Covenant Day, when six entered into fellow- 
ship with us. The trustees have taken a 
three years’ lease of rooms in the beautiful 
new Young Men’s Christian Association 
building, so the outlook for the fall is hope- 
ful. June 18 the society unites with the 
Third Church of Chicago in a picnic at 
Highland Park. 


Montclair, N.J.—Unity Church has called 
Rey. Arthur H. Grant of Newburg, N.Y., 
to be its pastor, by a unanimous vote of the 
society and the trustees, and will commence 
his labors in Montclair early in the autumn. 


Neponset, Mass.—The Church of the 
Unity, of which Rev. G. E. Littlefield is 
minister, offers its young people an eventful 
and varied programme for the next few 
weeks. Before June ends, three or four red- 
letter days will have come and gone. The 
strawberry social on the 16th will be an 
informal gathering, with a musical and liter- 
ary interlude, after which strawberries and 
ice-cream will be served. The little ones, 
together with their mothers, will have their 
special party between four and six o’clock. 
On the roth, Children’s Sunday, the annual 
‘(Flower Service’’ will occur. Everybody 
connected with the Sunday-school, the guild, 
and the church, will come to make this ser- 
vice an inspiring success. On the 23d the 
conference at South Natick includes the 
young people in its general invitation. On 
Saturday, the 25th, comes the union Unita- 
rian picnic at Highland Lake Grove. Be- 
sides all this the guild committee is arranging 
an entertainment to be held in the vestry im- 


mediately. 


Providence, R.I.—The Olney Street Con- 
gregational Society has extended a call to 
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Mr. Joseph~H. Jones of Norfolk, Va., to 
become pastor of the society; and the call, 
which was most heartily unanimous, has been 
accepted. Mr. Jones has been pursuing a 
four years’ course in the Harvard Divinity 
School, from which he graduates this month. 
In calling him to Providence, the members 
of the Olney Street Society feel that they are 
securing a young man who will carry forward 
the work of Unitarians in the northern part 


Business Notices. 


Restful Vermont Resorts.—‘'I regard Vermont as 
one of the most restful and delightful places for spending 
a summer vacation that I have ever visited, and I have 
travelled on both continents.”’—Last season's visitor to 
Vermont. 

“Summer Homes,’’ describing this unequalled vacation 
resort section, mailed for 5-cent stamp. T. H. Hanley, 
Central Vermont Railroad, 194 Washington Street, Boston, 
or S. W. Cummings, St. Albans, Vt. 


This One Chance.—The only value of a chance lies 
in the fact that information about it is received in time for 
action. For this reason we notify our readers to-day not 
to overlook the important announcement of the sale of the 
special exhibition of East India, Chinese, and Fayal sum- 
mer furniture at the Paine furniture warerooms on Canal 
Street, This exhibition has been in progress for a fort- 
night, and the collection is now being broken up and sold 
at very trifling prices. The Hong Kong chair, shown in 
another column and offered for $4.50, is an instance in 
point. It is an imported chair which has been selling for 
$s.so. It is the chance ofa lifetime to secure a few pieces 
of summer furniture. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


Hddresses. 


THE address of Rev. S. B. Flagg is Grafton, 
Mass. 


Marriages. 


At Walpole, rsth inst., by Rev. R. W. Savage, George 
eee Poore and Bertha Elizabeth, daughter of Porter S. 

oyden. 

At Belmont, 15th inst., by Rey. Hilary Bygrave, George 
E. McCabe and Nellie F. Sargent, both of Belmont. 

t Barre, 21st inst., by Rev. A. F. Bailey, Daniel E. 

Holden and Ethel I. Babcock, both of Oakham. 

At Wellesley Hills, in the Unitarian church, 2oth inst., 
by Rey. A. B. Vorse, Edmond A. Townley, of Boston, 
and Miss Frances S. Hildreth, of Wellesley Hills. 


Deaths. 


In Washington, D.C., 17th inst., Anne Maria Hatheway, 
wife of Dr. C. B, Purvis. 


FLOWERS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 


51 TREMONT STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS., 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Established 
1859. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 605. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 
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of the city, where the possibilities are good 
for a large society. Mr. Jones will begin 
his pastorate in September, at which time 
the ordination and installation services will 
be held. 


Rockville, Conn.— A reception was given 
by the Women’s Alliance to Rev. John C. 
Kimball and family, June 14._ The most 
enjoyable feature of the delightful occasion 
was the evidence of friendliness and frater- 
nity, both among the members of the society 
and with those of other churches, which were 
well represented. ‘The sentiment of the even- 
ing was well voiced by the pastor of one of 
the leading churches, who said, in substance, 
‘*We are less concerned with a man’s theol- 
ogy than his work: we welcome all who are 
trying to help us make Rockville a better 
place.’’ 


South Middlesex Conference.— The 
ninety-seventh regular session of the South 
Middlesex Conference was held in the Unita- 
rian church, Wellesley Hills, Wednesday, 
June 15, 1898. The devotional service was 
conducted by Rev. L. F. Snapp of Malden. 
At 10.30 A.M. the president took the chair, 
and the minutes of the last meeting were 
read and approved. The treasurer’s report 
was read, showing a balance in the treasury 
of $104.55. A committee was appointed to 
bring in a list of officers for the ensuing year 
to be voted on at the afternoon session. 
Rev. H. C. De Long of Medford then read 
a thoughtful and earnest paper entitled ‘‘ An 
Epistle to Unitarians.’’ It was a clear and 
forceful setting forth of the Unitarian faith, 
with a plea for greater devotion on the part 
of those who profess it. It was discussed by 
Rev. Messrs. B. F. McDaniel, Snapp, and 
J. B. Green. At the afternoon session, 
after the roll-call of the churches, it was 
voted that the conference -request the Chvzs- 
tian Register to print the address of Mr. De 
Long, and the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion to publish it in full as a tract, and that 
both ministers and laity make special efforts 
to call the attention of Unitarian people to it 
in its printed form. .The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: president, 
W. S. Blanchard; vice-president, H. C. De 
Long; treasurer, C. W. Stone; secretary, 
H. C. Parker; directors, F. B. Hornbrooke, 
A. B. Vorse, Hilary Bygrave, D. F. Young, 
Newton Centre, Miss Olive Prescott, Read- 
ing. Rev. C. W. Heizer reopened the dis- 
cussion of the morning subject. He con- 
tended that the essayist of the day had 
greatly magnified the Unitarian position, 
and that actual Unitarianism was something 
quite unlike that which had been described. 
He thought Unitarians were not intellectual 
enough; that, if they were more thorough- 
going in their thinking, they would have a 
deeper religious life. He questioned whether 
the present method of conducting the relig- 
ious services was not a hindrance to Chris- 
tian living. Rev. Messrs. Hornbrooke and 
Pulsford made vigorous addresses in defence 
of the essay. 


North Middlesex Congregational Con- 
ference.—At Ashby, on Wednesday, June 
15, the North Middlesex Unitarians held the 
sixty-third session of their conference in the 
First Church, of which Rev. George S. Shaw 
has been minister the last thirty years. The 
weather and the arrangements were perfect, 
and the large attendance filled the Ashby 
church to overflowing. President Thomas H. 
Elliott of Lowell presided. Rev. Minot O. 
Simons of Billerica was invited to make the 
opening prayer. The morning addresses were 
‘*The Place of Emotion in Religion,’’ by 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, and ‘‘The Power of 
the Congregation,’’ by Rev. J. W. Roberts 
of Ayer. Rev. Emeline Harrington of Pep- 
perill spoke of the recent death of Rev. Dr. 
Babbidge, and the conference adopted memo- 


mittee, through Rev. 
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rial resolutions. In the afternoon the Sun- 
day - school Committee, through Rev. Eme- 
line Harrington, and the Missionary Com- 
Tisaac™ Bs! Porter, ‘re- 
ported. In Sunday-school attendance the 
Lowell Free Church, Rev. G. C. Wright, 
minister, made the largest showing. In mis- 
sionary work reports were made from West 
Townsend and Brookline, N.H. Rev. G. C. 
Wright of Lowell was called on to report the 
condition of the Unity Guild and Church 
inaugurated by him four years ago there. 
He reported the past year as-hard financially, 
but that all obligations had been fully met 
by the attendants of Unity, that their church 
building had been completely and handsomely 
equipped for its work. Mrs. Clara B. Beat- 
ley of Boston has a host of friends in the 
conference, as the daughter of the late Dana 
Bancroft, Esq., of Ayer, and through her 
own womanly persuasiveness. She spoke on 
“*Sunday-school Methods.’’ Rev. Louis H. 
Buckshorn of Westford followed her in an 
address on ‘‘The Church and the Young 
People.’’ He spoke well, and with convic- 
tion. Rev. Charles T. Billings of Lowell 
closed the session with a brief devotional 
service. A vote of thanks was passed to the 
Ashby parish for its minute and generous 
provision for the convenience and entertain- 
ment of the conference. The next session of 
the conference will be held with the Chelms- 
ford society — Rev. Granville Pierce, minis- 
ter—in October. 


Against Imperialism. 


The mass meeting in Faneuil Hall, Bos- 
ton, to declare against a national policy of 
imperialism, called out a large attendance; 
and many prominent men occupied seats on 
the platform. Gamaliel Bradford acted as 
presiding officer of the meeting, and made an 
address, as did also Moorfield Storey. Let- 
ters were read from Clarence Fiske, Henry 
W. Peabody, and Prof. W. R. Thayer of 
Harvard. The other speakers were Rev. 
Charles G. Ames, and George E. McNeil. 

Resolutions were adopted to the effect that 
a war begun as an ‘‘unselfish endeavor to 
fulfil a duty to humanity by ending the un- 
happy situation in Cuba’’ must not be per- 
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verted into a war of conquest; that any an- 
nexation of territory as a result of this war 
would be a violation of the national faith 
pledged in the joint resolution of Congress, 
which declared that the United States dis- 
claimed ‘‘any disposition or intention to 
exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or con- 
trol’? over Cuba, ‘‘except for the pacification 
thereof,’’—a disclaimer which was intended 
to mean that this country had no selfish pur- 
pose in making war, and which in spirit 
applies to every other possession of Spain. 

It was also resolved that our first duty is 
to cure the evils in our own country, —the 
corrupt government, of which New York and 
Pennsylvania afford only conspicuous exam- 
ples, the disturbed relations between labor 
and capital, our disordered currency, our 
unjust system of taxation, the debasing in- 
fluence of money at elections and on legisla- 
tion, and the use of offices as spoils; and, 
when we have shown that we can protect the 
rights of men within our borders, like the 
colored race at the South and the Indians in 
the West, and that we can govern great cities, © 
like New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago, 
it will be time to consider whether we can 
wisely invite distant populations of alien 
race and language, and of traditions unlike 
our own, to become our subjects and accept 
our rule, or our fellow-citizens, and take 
part in governing us. 

It was voted, at the closing of the meet- 
ing, to appoint a conference committee to act 
in conjunction with other bodies which are 
being organized throughout the country to 
discourage the imperialist movement; and 
John Fiske, D. O. Haskin, and E. Stevens 
were chosen. 


In Rochester it is proposed to introduce 
a drinking-fountain whose water supply will 
be delivered as a short, vertical jet or foun- 
tain. The person using it places the mouth 
over the jet, and drinks without touching 
anything but the water itself. This avoids 
contamination from other users of the foun- 
tain. 


Ohe Magniticent Bath System 


or the GREAT JACKSON SANATORIUM 
At Dansville, New York .... 


Unsurpassed in Europe or America for thorough equipment. 


varieties of baths at the command of 


‘OU Over sixty 
the physicians in charge. Baths and 


table supplied with water from mountain springs of great remedial value. No 


possible source of contamination. 


Dr. ‘Titus Munson Coan, who has made a specialty of treatment by nat- 
ural mineral waters, says: “It gives me pleasure to testify to the curative value 


of the Sanatorium Springs as I have found them in practice. 


Cool, pure, and 


sparkling, they are unsurpassed for table use.” 


An analysis of this water made 


Professors Ricketts and Cameron shows that it contains but fio 
Dr; 


of organic matter to the gallon. 


at the Columbia School of Mines by 
of a grain 
A. N. Bell, editor of the Sanztarian, 


under whose direction this analysis was made, states that “the water is of 


exceptional purity.” 


References to leading physicians given, whenever desired. 


JAMES H. JACKSON, 


M.D., President, Dansville, N.Y. 


_man_ teacher, 


“tion to a crisis in its affairs. 


- , 
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Bishop Cheverus and Dr. Gannett. 


‘*Rev. Dr. Gannett, on one occasion, spoke 
in words of the most sincere admiration of 
M. de Cheverus, the first Roman bishop of 
Boston,’’ says C. F. B. Miel in the July 
Atlantic. He told this story :— 

‘*Abandoned, in a miserable cabin out- 
side of Boston, was an infirm negro. The 
bishop found him out, and, without inform- 
ing any one, every evening, after his day’s 
duties, quietly made his way to the cabin, 
and spent his time with this afflicted creat- 
ure, washing and dressing his sores, making 
his bed, and providing for his various wants. 
A servant, who remarked that on the 
bishop’s return his coat was covered with 
dust and feathers, wondered where his master 
went, and followed him afar off on one of 
his excursions. Looking between the loose 
timbers which made the wall of the cabin, he 
saw the man of God engaged in this work of 
mercy. Dr. Gannett told me this story with 
a kind of admiration for such devotion on 
‘the part of a prelate. - Little did he suppose 
that I myself would surprise him in the exer- 
cise of a no less humble and Christ-like 
charity. I had been told that a certain Ger- 
Prof. Sherb, was lying ill in 
a cold and comfortless attic in a miserable 
quarter of the city, and had no one to take 
care of him. At my first free moment I 
sought the lodging of this poor man, but Dr. 
Gannett was there before me. I found him 
at the door, with a broom in his hand, with 
which he had been sweeping the room of the 
invalid. I entered, and found the sick man 
sitting up in front of a newly lighted fire, 
carefully rolled up in a blanket, eating grapes 
which had been brought him by the good 
Samaritan. The mattress had been removed 
from the bed, the sheets had been put out to 
air, the meagre furnishings of the room had 
been put in order, and all this by the hand 
of my excellent friend, who appeared quite 
confused when caught in the act.’’ 


Atlanta University. 


E. Winchester Donald, Alice Freeman 
Palmer, William Lloyd Garrison, Ednah D. 
Cheney, and others send out an appeal in 
behalf of Atlanta University, calling atten- 
Owing in part 
to the death of friends who have given liber- 
ally and partly to the war, the trustees find 
themselves confronted, at the close of the 
year, with a deficit in the current expendi- 
tures of about $7,000, just as President Bum- 
stead, upon whom the task of raising funds 
has largely devolved, is prostrated by illness. 

Atlanta was never doing such effective 
work as to-day. It has an able faculty. It 
is maintaining a high standard of scholar- 
ship, and is sending out thoroughly equipped 
young men and women teachers, who are 
eagerly sought by such institutions as Tuske- 
gee and the better town and city schools, and 
are helping steadily to raise their standard 
and efficiency. It is conducting, through its 
graduates, an extensive sociological investi- 
gation of the condition of the colored people, 
showing them what steps must be taken to 
cure preventable conditions of disease and 
demoralization. This last work is under the 
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able supervision of Prof. W. E. B. DuBois 
(Harvard, 1890), and has commanded the 
attention and hearty co-operation of the De- 
partment of Labor at Washington. 

The university stands at the threshold of 
an important and prosperous career, if it 
shall be sustained and carried over the pres- 
ent moment of stress; but it is of the first 
importance that the deficit should be met 
before July 1. A failure to cancel it will 
necessitate radical measures of retrenchment, 
which will seriously, perhaps permanently, 
cripple the work. Contributions of any and 
all sums will be gratefully received and 
promptly acknowledged; but it is manifest 
that; if the required amount is to be promptly 
raised, the assistance of friends who can give 
$100, $500, or $1,000 toward the object is 
urgently needed. In the illness of Dr. Bum- 
stead, remittances may be sent to Mr. Fran- 
cis J. Garrison, 4 Park Street, Boston. 


Greek and Latin Plays. 


Miss Mabel Hay Barrows has issued an 
unusually attractive announcement of the 
Greek and Latin plays which she has ar- 
ranged from Homer and Virgil, for represen- 
tation in colleges and preparatory schools. 

“‘The Return of Odysseus’’ is a Greek 
play taken directly from the Odyssey. The 
scenes and the language are reproduced ex- 
actly from the epic. Care has been taken to 
choose those scenes conspicuous for their 
charm, which lead up to a dramatic climax 
in the home-coming of Odysseus. 

From the A‘neid Miss Barrows has made 
two Latin plays,—a simple arrangement 
called ‘‘The Feast of Dido,’’ especially suit- 
able for young girls, and a tragedy, ‘‘The 
Flight of A®neas,’’ ending with the death of 
Dido, which can better be acted by young 
men. All three of ‘the plays, however, can 
be used in either men’s or women’s colleges; 
though the ideal performance is secured when 
men and women act together. 

The plays, as thus arranged, are of rare 
interest, surprising beauty, and acknowl- 
edged educational value. Not only the stu- 
dents who have taken part, but the professors 
who have witnessed them, have confessed to 
finding inspiration therein. 


Cemperance. 


The secretary of the Massachusetts Total 
Abstinence Society, Rev. Alfred Noon, holds 
himself in readiness to supply pulpits at the 
regular services on Sunday and address the 
general public at union temperance meetings 
on Sunday evenings. Mr. Noon is recom- 
mended as an earnest, instructive, and most 
acceptable speaker. 


In Waterford, Ireland, temperance advo- 


cates are working for legislation which will 
compel liquor shops to close their doors 
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every Saturday evening at six o’clock. This 
will mean, they say, that the money of wage- 
earners spent in those places, under the pres- 
ent conditions, on Saturday evenings, will 
find its way home to wives and families. 


An International Temperance Congress will 
be held at Prohibition Park, Staten Island, 
N.Y., from July 1 to 6 inclusive. The object 
of the congress is to secure an exchange of 
views, so that the different classes of temper- 
ance workers may become better acquainted 
with the work and purpose of one another, and 
to discuss plans for united effort along impor- 
tant lines. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1897-98. 
SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘ Messiah Pulpit’? 
through the season, 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents, 


NOW READY: 


1. What shall we do with the Coming Year? 
2. The Cost of our Freedom and our Duty 
to maintain it. 
3. The Atrophy of Faculties and Powers 
through Disuse. 
4. Noblesse Oblige; or, The Responsibility 
of Intelligence, Power, and Wealth. 
5. The Ideal New York. 
6. The Lesson of an Autumn Leaf. 
Y. Death and After. 
12. The Unitarian Story of Jesus. 
13. Some Ways of Looking Back: A Sermon 
of the Old Year. 
14. The Primal Love of God. (By Rev. Robert 


: Collyer.) 
19. Asa sronned Child. (By Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer. 
23. Stand on thy Feet. (By Rev. Robert Coll- 


yer.) 
26. The iene ee of Hope. (By Rev. Robert 
ollyer. 
2%. Civilization and War. 
28. If we are Immortal. 
29. Real and Spurious Patriotism. 
Series on ‘Our Unitarian Gospel.’’ 
8. I. Unitarianism. 
9. II. “What do you give in Place of what 
you take away?” 
III. Are there Any Creeds which it is 
Wicked for us to question? 
IV. Why have Unitarians No Creed? 
V. The Real Significance of the Present 
Religious Discussion. 
VI. Doubt and Faith — both Holy. 
1%. VII. Is Life a Probation ended by Death? 
18. VIII. Sin and Atonement. 


10. 


20. IX. Prayer and Communion with God. 
21. X. The Worship of God. 

22. XI. Morality Natural, not Statutory. 
24. XII. Reward and Punishment. 


25. XIII. Things which Doubt cannot destroy 
30. XIV. Evolution loses Nothing of Value 
to Man. 
31. XV. Why are not all Educated People 
Unitarians ? ; 
32. XVI. Where is the Evangelical Church? 
33. In what Spirit shall we carry on the War? 
34. Is God Afar off or Near ? 
35. Water turned into Wine. : 
36. Reconciled to a Common Life. 
37. Shine and Shadow. 
Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


“DON’T BORROW TROUBLE.” 


BUY 


SAPOLIO 


>TIS CHEAPER IN THE END. 
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Pleasantries. 


What is the longest voyage recorded in the 
Bible? The widow’s cruse. 


What part of the turkey might summon the 
guests to dinner? The drumsticks. 


Lawyer: ‘‘I have my opinion of you.’’ 
Citizen: ‘‘Well, you can keep it. The last 
opinion I got from you cost me f150.’’— 
Yonkers Statesman. 


Rev. Dr. Primrose: ‘‘Do you believe in 
the unselfishness of human nature?’’  In- 
digent Artisan: ‘‘Yes, sir. I’m a cutlery- 
grinder by trade, and there’s no truth in the 
saying that every man has an axe to grind.’’ 


DST Ge, 


‘*To what do you attribute the curative 
properties of your springs?’’ asked a visitor 
at a health resort. ‘‘Well,’’ answered the 
proprietor, thoughtfully, ‘‘I guess the adver- 
tising I’ve done has had something to do 
with it.’’ 


No: it is not hard to write funny para- 
graphs. All you have to do is to procure 
a pen, some paper and ink, and then sit 
down and write them, as they occur to you. 
It is not the writing, but the occurring, that 
is hard.—WVew Haven News. 


“*Tt’s a standing rule in my church,’’ said 
one clergyman to another, ‘‘for the sexton to 
wake up any man that he may see asleep.’’ 
“*T think,’’ returned the other, ‘‘that it 
would be much better for the sexton, when- 
ever any man goes to sleep under your preach- 
ing, to wake you up.’’ 


‘*How in the world can you content your- 
self to live in this dead-and-alive place?’’ 
asked the city visitor of her country cousin. 
‘*T know I should die if I had to stay 
here.’’ ‘‘Well,’’ replied the rustic relative, 
‘*T suppose I should, too; but, then, the 
city folks ain’t here only a few days in the 
year, you know.’”’ 


A Minister Wanted. 


The following anecdote is old, but good; 
and many of the present generation have not 
seen it: ‘‘The people in one of the out-par- 
ishes of Virginia wrote to Dr. John Holt 
Rice, who was then at the head of the theo- 
logical seminary in Prince Edward, for a 
minister. They said they wanted a man of 
first-rate talents; for they had run down con- 
siderably, and needed building up. They 
wanted one who would write well, for some 
of the young people were very nice about 
that matter. They wanted one who could 
visit a good deal; for their former minister 
had neglected that, and they wanted to bring 
that up. They wanted’a man of very gentle- 
manly deportment, for some thought a great 
deal of that. And so they went on, describ- 
ing a perfect minister. The last thing they 
mentioned was they gave their last minister 
$350; but, if the doctor would send them 
such a man as they described, they would 
raise another $50, making it $400. The doc- 
tor sat right down, and wrote them a reply, 
telling them they had better forthwith make 
out a call for old Dr. Dwight, in heaven. 
For he did not know of any one in this 
world who answered this description; and, as 
Dr. Dwight had been living so long on spir- 
itual food, he might not need so much for 
the body, and possibly he might live on 
$400. ’’— Observer. 
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Bread and cake raised with Royal 
are wholesome when hot, 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1897.....20+eeseeeee sees $26,939,135.99 
LIABILITIES cet ee eee. BASIT ORES 


.,_ , $2,127,428.44 

All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. _ 

ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
S. F. TRULL Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
“AND WESTERN LANDS 


OUCHT FOR CASH 


epared to pay liberally for all Western 
: No fees nor commissions. Cor- 


Whether in default or othe 


AND FOR WESTERN LAND 


Obtained under mortgage. 


LOWELL & PARKER, 


International Trust Bldg. 


BOSTON, - - - - - MASS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, (889. 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
GEO. H. ELLIS, 
..» PRINTER 


141 FRANKLIN STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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Educational. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Dr. and Mrs. JOHN MacDUFFIE, Springfield, Mass. 


History.—Twenty-five years conducted by Miss Howard. 
Assumed 1890 by present management. 

Aim.—To fit Girls for College. To give those not to enter 
College a systematic, intellectual, and social training. 

TracHERs.—Of successful experience and acquaintance 
with College requirements. 

INSTRUCTION.—Standards set by our best colleges. Ad- 
vanced work. Small classes. , 

LocaT1on.—Mansion house and beautiful grounds of the 
late Samuel Bowles, of the Springfield Republican. 
Perfect sanitary arrangements. 
Illustrated circular. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS 


will begin the tenth year of their BoarpDING AND Day 
ScHooL For Girts, OCTOBER 5, 1808, at 115 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Address until September 1 91 DANFORTH 
STREET, PorTLAND, ME. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL 
Worcester, Mass. 


An English, French, and German Home and Day 
School for Girls. College Preparatory, Intermediate, 
Academic, Literary, Music, and Special courses. Excel- 
lent gymnasium. Send for Illustrated Manual. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOO 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. - Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss IDA F, FOSTER, ahs 
Mas CAROLINE R. CLARK}? rincipals. 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH (4sth Year.) 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Family and Home School for both sexes. _ Apply to 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


rMHE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 

(43d year) begins Sept 14, 1898. A First Grade Pre- 
paratory School. Modern RenGoa: New Athletic Field. 
Live Teaching. Small Classes. Generous Table. Visitor, 
The Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D. JoszEPH ALDEN 
Suaw, A.M., Head Master, WorcEsTER, Mass. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 
The 116th year begins Sept. 14, 1898. Eighty Scholar- 
ships awarded to students of high standing. Six impor- 
tant pies, 22 added since 1872. For Catalogue and illus- 
trated onre ement, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


The fall term opens SEPTEMBER 19. Requests for cata- 
logues and applications for admission may be addressed to 
the PRESIDENT, MEADVILLE, Pa. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct.5. For circulars ad- 
dress the Acting Dean, SAMUEL C. BENNETT. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


B. F. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


MassacCHusETTs, SouTH BYyFIELD. 
UMMER ACADEMY (Founvep 1763). 
Classical, Academic, and English Courses. Prepares 
for Harvard, Yale, and Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Individual instruction. The terms, $500 a year, 
include all necessary expenses, except books. 
PERLEY L. HORNE, A.M. 


66 West STREET, WoRcESTER, Mass, 


THE DALZELL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


_College preparatory. A few boys received into the prin- 
cipal’s family, . 
GEO. A. STEARNS, Jr., Principal. 


. . MAPLEBANK . . 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


In the family of Rev. Eugene De Normandie. The best 
of care and instruction guaranteed. For information call 
at any ome, or send for catalogue. Address 

HENRY N. Dz NORMANDIE, Danvers, Mass. 
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PRICES. 


Joun H. Pray. 
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WASHINCTON 


OPP. BOYLSTON 
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ST. 
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